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FALL  OF  LEAVES 


IS  said  that  leaves  like  angels  fell 
Because  of  Pride,  for  every  dell 

Was  filled  one  clear  Autumnal  morn: — 
That  winds,  like  Michael’s  fiery  sword, 
Bestripped  the  trees  and  swept  the  horde 
Of  ingrates,  with  unbridled  scorn. 


For  high  above  the  heads  of  all, 

In  ruddy  tints,  before  their  fall, 

They  bowed  and  swayed  in  haughty  prance, 
Disdainful  of  all  human  kind, 

Till,  angered,  God  dispatched  the  wind, 

To  chill  the  fervor  of  their  dance. 


Then  amber  leaves  with  crimson  flushed, 
And  fairer  leaves  were  hurled  and  crushed 
Beneath  the  humbling  mortal  tread : — 
Now  every  year  with  Autumn’s  breath, 

The  leaves  react  Pride’s  piteous  death, 

To  warn  vainglorious  folks, — ’tis  said. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


CATHOLICISM  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


HE  Catholic  student  of  English  Litterature  is  some¬ 
times  puzzled,  perhaps  humiliated,  at  the  thought 
that,  Chaucer  excepted,  very  little  of  our  classic  lit¬ 
erature  is  Catholic.  It  is  none  the  easier  to  bear 
that  the  opinion  frequently  prevails  that  this  great 
literature  in  some  mysterious  way,  is  the  product  of 
the  glorious  Reformation,  impossible  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
ancient  Church.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  few  great  names  like  Dryden, 
Crashaw,  Pope  and  Francis  Thompson.  But  for  our  Crashaw  there 
is  a  Spenser,  for  our  Dryden  a  Shakespeare,  for  our  Pope  a  Milton, 
and  for  our  Thompson  a  Shelley,  a  Keats  or  a  Tennyson.  It  were 
wrong  to  ascribe  their  genius  to  their  religion  as  it  would  be  wrong 
to  ascribe  our  lack  of  pre-eminence  to  ours;  but  at  the  best  of  it  we 
can  hardly  help  wondering  why  Catholicism  has  apparently  influ¬ 
enced  English  literature  to  such  a  slight  degree. 

In  default  of  a  Catholic  English  literature,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  of  the  Catholic  influence  in  English  letters.  To 
the  author’s  mind,  the  problem  is  seldom  clearly  stated  and  hardly 
ever  well  worked  out.  We  are  told  that  Chaucer  made  English  a 
fit  instrument  for  poetry.  We  are  invited  to  observe  the  Catholic 
atmosphere  of  the  best  passages  of  “The  Faery  Queene,”  and  we 
put  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  some  allusions  to  Catholic  practices  in 
Shakespeare.  “Paradise  Lost,”  with  the  exception  of  its  theology 
and  its  concept  of  Satan,  is  supposed  to  show  Catholic  passages 
which  we  confidently  ascribe  to  what  Milton  may  have  known  of 
Caedmon.  We  bear  down  hard  on  Crashaw,  and,  if  our  erudition 
extends  that  far,  on  Father  Southwell.  We  come  out  strong  in 
Pope  and  Dryden  and  complacently  assume  the  chief  credit  for 
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Browning’s  good  sense  and  Tennyson’s  high  idealism,  both  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  Catholic  influence  in  English  literature. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  all  such  claims  are  untrue.  What 
we  object  to  is  the  method  of  proof  that  our  apologists  seem  usually 
to  employ.  Aside  from  whatever  in  the  works  of  Catholic  litera- 
teurs  is  distinctively  Catholic,  it  is  not  clear  at  all,  at  first  sight, 
how  so  much  Catholicism  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
non-Catholic  literateurs.  It  is  one  thing  to  find  a  “Catholic  pas¬ 
sage”  in  Milton  or  Tennyson  and  quite  another  to  account  for  its 
presence  there.  If  we  were  asked,  for  example,  to  find  an  eminently 
Catholic  thought  in  the  work  of  almost  any  English  poet,  we  do 
not  think  that  we  should  have  far  to  seek.  On  the  other  hand  we 
could  duplicate  the  feat  with  Cicero,  with  Virgil  or  even  with 
Horace.  But  these  could  have  owed  nothing  to  Catholicism.  The 
mere  fact  that  an  idea  is  entirely  harmonious  with  Catholicism  is 
not  to  say  that  Catholicism  begot  it,  though  it  may  sometimes 
justify  a  presumption  in  favor  of  that  view.  It  is  merely  to  say 
that  whatever  befits  man’s  rational  nature,  and  is  conducive  to  his 
last  end,  or  at  least  not  incompatible  with  it,  is,  in  a  sense,  Cath¬ 
olic.  The  Church  does  not  uproot  human  nature,  or  make  it  over 
into  something  else.  A  thing  is  not  natural  because  it  is  Catholic, 
but  if  it  is  in  harmony  with  man’s  nature  it  is  in  one  sense,  Catholic 
anyhow.  So  it  is  that  there  is  much  in  English  literature  that  is 
apparently  Catholic,  and  perhaps  to  a  marked  degree  Catholic,  in 
sentiment  and  point  of  view,  which  we  should  hesitate  to  ascribe 
forthwith  to  Catholicism.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  object  to 
the  method  of  some  of  our  spokesmen  who  appear  to  be  attempting 
to  show  the  Catholic  influence  in  English  literature  from  detached 
passages,  or  single  works  taken  very  often  from  the  writings  of 
non-Catholic  literateurs  which  show  apparently  a  Catholic  influence. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  as  make  use  of  this  method  are  more  apt 
to  be  wrong  than  right  in  their  conclusions.  We  think  there  is  a 
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better  way  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  one  which  throws  more 
light  on  these  Catholic  aspects  of  English  literature.  In  this  article 
we  do  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  but  rather  to  state  it  more 
clearly  than  usual  and  to  indicate  a  line  of  inquiry  that  may  throw 

some  light  upon  it. 

To  say  that  Catholicism  has  influenced  English  literature  is 
not  open  to  question.  It  were  as  absurd  to  ask  whether  Catholicism 
has  influenced  the  mind  of  Western  Europe.  The  difficulty  arises  in 
estimating  what  this  influence  has  been,  and  how  it  has  operated.  It 
would  seem  unnecessary,  if  it  were  not  for  the  writings  of  some 
apologists  who  seem  to  think  otherwise,  to  say  that  this  influence 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  matter  and  spirit,  not  the  form  of  English 
literature.  It  makes  little  difference  to  our  thesis  whether  or  not 
Chaucer  created  a  workable  poetic  diction,  and  determined  the 
style,  even  the  dialect  of  subsequent  poets.  We  should  not  say  that 
Ciceronian  philosophy  was  an  active  influence  in  shaping  Newman’s 
views  of  the  universe  inasmuch  as  Cicero  had  a  share  in  his  literary 
development,  or  that  his  marvelous  style  was  a  triumph  of  infi¬ 
delity  because  it  was  fashioned  in  part  on  Gibbon.  Neither  ought 
we  to  take  particular  credit  to  Catholicism  for  the  fact  that  Dryden 
hammered  out  the  beginnings  of  a  virile  and  facile  prose. 

The  influence  that  we  are  contending  for  is  a  spiritual  one 
that  manifests  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  men  when  they  think  about 
life  or  about  the  universe  in  which  they  live.  An  influence,  in 
general,  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  cause  without  being 
quite  complete  in  itself.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  force,  an  agency 
of  some  kind,  that  in  some  way  modifies,  changes  or  directs  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  itself.  It  is  something  on  the  borderline  between 
a  cause  and  a  predisposing  condition,  whence  we  speak  of  positive 
and  negative  influences.  In  this  discussion  we  shall  give  the  Cath¬ 
olic  influence  in  English  letters  the  standing  of  a  real  cause  and 
we  state  the  problem  thus:  how  has  Catholicism  co-operated  in  the 
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production  of  English  literature,  or  what  does  English  literature 
owre  to  that  body  of  truths  and  principles  which  is  the  Catholic 
religion  ? 

There  are  various  ways  in  wdiich  Catholicism  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  thought  of  men.  There  is  much,  perhaps,  in  English 
literature  that  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  time  past,  and 
is,  in  that  way,  a  contribution  of  Catholicism  but  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  might  have  been  due  as  easily  to  other  sources. 
We  shall  ask  ourselves  what  is  that  which  can  with  certitude  be 
ascribed  necessarily  to  Catholicism,  and  to  nothing  else.  When 
may  Catholicism  or  any  such  a  system  of  truths  be  said  to  have 
influenced  the  thoughts  of  men?  When  without  it  men  must  have 
thought  otherwise.  English  literature,  then,  as  an  expression  of 
men’s  thoughts  is  shown  to  have  been  influenced  by  Catholicism  in 
as  far  as,  except  for  Catholicism,  it  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
problem  and  that  the  problem  itself,  in  this  guise,  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  of  solution. 

An  example  may  make  clearer  what  is  meant  above.  The  first 
six  odes  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  are  a  celebration  of  the  natural 
virtues  of  old  Rome.  Giving  them  the  most  liberal  interpretation 
the  ideal  held  up  is  even  a  very  high  one.  These  are  great  virtues 
in  a  natural  way  for  they  bring  peace,  contentment  and  national 
prosperity.  They  are  pleasing,  too,  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  for 
witness  how  severely  they  dealt  with  those,  in  the  old  time,  who 
dared  to  trample  on  them,  and  how  generously  they  rewarded  those 
who  practiced  them.  A  Catholic  moralist  of  later  date  extols  the 
same  virtues  and  for  the  same  reasons,  namely:  on  account  of  their 
complete  conformity  with  man’s  rational  nature  and  the  divine 
sanction  that  is  put  upon  our  obligation  to  observe  them.  But  the 
Catholic  moralist  counsels  the  practice  of  virtue  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  while  he  appreciates  the  natural  motives  that  incline 
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men  to  virtue,  and  while  he  does  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  the  fear  of 
Hell  as  an  additional  motive,  he  brings  forward,  as  the  principal 
motive  for  virtue,  the  prefect  love  of  God  and  the  hope  of  a  super¬ 
natural  reward.  Here  is  something  directly  ascribable  to  Cathol¬ 
icism.  A  new  notion  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man  has  been 
injected  into  men’s  ideas,  which,  except  for  Catholicism,  must  have 
been  lacking.  The  pagan  may  appreciate  the  notion  of  a  reward 
for  virtue  at  the  hand  of  God ;  but  the  supernatural  reward  of  the 
Catholic  is  in  no  wise  accessible  to  him. 

Going  back  now  to  English  literature,  we  may  say  that  litera¬ 
ture  has  for  its  basis  the  expression  of  men’s  thoughts  about  life 
and  the  universe.  Not  all  men’s  thoughts  on  life  and  the  universe 
are  literature;  but  the  basis  of  our  literature  is  men’s  thoughts  on 
these  topics.  If  we  say  now  that  its  prime  tendency  is  to  arouse 
emotion,  that  it  is  conceived  in  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say  imagi¬ 
natively,  and  expressed  with  excellence  and  according  to  a  definite 
form,  we  shall  have,  not  a  strict  definition  of  literature,  but  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  what  we  have  to  deal  with  in  literature.  Cathol¬ 
icism  may  possibly  have  influenced  English  literature  through 
either  of  these  elements;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  first 
and  ask  ourselves  how  far  Catholicism  has  influenced  the  thoughts 
of  men  about  life  and  the  universe.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  would 
seem  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  what  there  is  in  English 
literature  that  can  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  Catholicism. 

We  state  the  problem  anew.  Whatever  influences  men’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  can  influence,  in  a  like  manner,  their  literature,  and 
to  the  same  extent.  This  is  true  because  literature  is  an  expression, 
of  some  aspects  at  least,  of  that  philosophy.  But  Catholicism  has 
exerted  a  profound  influence  on  men’s  philosophy  of  life,  and  there¬ 
fore,  insofar  as  men’s  outlook  on  life  is  due  to  Catholicism,  so  far 
Catholicism  may  have  been  an  influence  in  shaping  their  literature. 

The  general  argument  is  applicable  to  English  literature.  How 
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far  in  fact  has  Catholicism  influenced  the  thoughts  and  the  writings 
of  English  poets  and  literateurs  generally  in  their  thoughts  on  life 
and  the  universe?  We  shall  answer  this  question  when  we  have 
determined  what  is  the  specific  contribution  or  contributions  of 
Catholicism  to  men’s  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  life.  Wherever 
these  operate  in  English  literature  we  san  say  with  certitude  that 
Catholicism  has  therein  exercised  an  influence  in  English  letters 
and  necessarily.  The  specific  contribution  of  Catholicism  must, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  be  limited  to  that  which,  not 
only  was  de  facto  due  to  Catholicism,  but  which  in  its  absence  could 
not  have  been.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  necessarily. 

Just  what  this  specific  contribution  is  we  should  not  like  to 
decide.  Perhaps  it  can  be  summarized,  in  the  most  general  way,  in 
the  Catholic  notion  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man  and  all 
that  flows  from  that.  There  are  elements  in  this  relationship  that 
are  not  peculiar  to  Catholicism ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  in  an 
especial  way  its  particular  property  and  in  as  far  as  these  aspects 
of  that  relationship  operate  in  our  thoughts  on  life  and  the  universe, 
they  operate  also  to  give  distinctive  character  to  our  literature. 

How  is  it  possible  to  estimate  on  this  basis  what  is  Catholic 
and  what  is  not  in  English  literature?  It  is  not  possible,  very 
likely,  to  give  an  accurate  solution ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  un¬ 
cover  a  great  deal  by  an  examination  of  the  four  or  five  great 
themes,  like  love,  war,  nature  and  religion  that  divide  almost  the 
whole  of  literature  between  them.  These  deal  each  with  a  few 
fundamental  concepts  that  have  to  do  with  men’s  relations  to  others, 
to  the  civil  power,  and  to  God  Himself.  But  these  concepts  are 
determined  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  our  fundamental  notion 
of  the  relation  that  exists  between  God  and  man.  How  far  in  our 
representative  literature  are  these  concepts  Catholic  and  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  Catholic  notion  of  religion?  So  far  Catholicism  may 
be  said  to  have  exercised  a  directive  influence  on  English  letters. 
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In  this  light  many  works  that  at  first  sight  would  hardly  seem 
Catholic  at  all,  are  seen  to  be  in  some  measure  Catholic.  It  is  even 
possible  that  a  piece  may  be  openly  antagonistic  to  Catholicism  yet 
be  indebted  for  its  very  basis  to  Catholicism  itself.  In  this  light, 
too,  our  old  friends,  the  Catholic  “passages,”  take  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  in  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  explain  their  presence.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  track  down  the  Catholic  influence  in  this  way;  but  it 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  us  in  that  it  does  not  merely  detect  phe¬ 
nomena,  but  tries,  as  well,  to  explain  them. 


W.  J.  Roche,  ’22. 


A  Hritprs  pray?r 

T  ORD  OF  MEN,  of  the  Sword  and  the  Pen  and 

j  j  of  all  things,  make  me  true . 

Let  not  my  words  stray  from  the  paths  sentineled 
by  my  ally  and  Thy  servant,  Conscience . 

Let  the  right  be  everpresent  in  the  ivorks  of  my 
humble  hand . 

Oh  Thou,  whose  aivful  Power  extends  from  the 
humblest  Life  to  the  immeasurable  depths  of 
the  Heavens,  keej )  me  from  the  Hypocrisy  of 
Ambition . 

If  my  labors  bring  me  no  nearer  Thee,  then  I  pray, 
end  them  for  all  Time . 

Make  me  sincere  in  every  line . 

Enlighten  my  mind,  that  I  may  see  with  better  eyes 
Thy  Glory  and  my  duty . 

Thy  will  be  done .  Amen . 

T.  A.  McInerny,  ’22. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CRUSADES  ON 
EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 


HOSE  great  expeditions  of  medieval  days,  which  are 
renowned  the  world  over  by  the  grandeur  and  nobility 
of  their  purpose,  the  lives  of  whose  heroes  have  been 
held  up  as  models  of  heroic  virtue  and  chastity  even 
to  the  present  day,  and  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
on  all  subsequent  European  civilization — not  percep¬ 
tible  perhaps,  immediately  following  them,  on  account  of  the  gigan¬ 
ticness  of  this  power,  but  at  an  interval  from  their  close — have 
formed  the  subject  of  a  great  discussion  in  the  historical  world, 
during  the  past  few  centuries,  Historians  of  many  preceding  decades, 
have  been  vigorous  both  in  praising  and  condemning  the  influences 
of  the  Crusades,  but  regardless  of  this  fact,  immense  and  lasting 
advantages  followed  from  them,  far  greater  than  the  partial  and 
transitory  evils  to  which  the  same  enterprises  accidentally  gave  occa¬ 
sion,  and  advantages  which  are  well  calculated  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  most  prejudiced,  any  impression  unfavorable  to  the 
Crusades  at  large. 

The  effects  of  the  Crusades  on  European  civilization  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  that  of  a  purely  religious  nature,  and  that 
which  has  a  more  particular  effect  on  mankind  in  general.  The 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Church  is  the 
chief  effect  on  the  Church,  while  the  preservation  of  civilization,  the 
abolition  of  petty  princes  and  chieftains,  the  foundation  of  chivalry, 
and  a  new  stimulus  to  navigation  and  commerce,  are  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  divisions  of  the  great  power  which  the  Crusades,  a  religious 
war,  had  on  European  life.  We  shall  now  touch  on  each  of  these 
divisions  at  greater  length,  and  will  show  more  clearly,  the  great 
influence  of  these  Holy  Wars  on  Europe. 

Before  we  treat  separately  upon  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
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effects  of  the  Crusades,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider,  first  of 
all,  the  primary  aim  of  these  enterprises.  As  we  all  know,  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  particular  aim  of  the  Crusades  was  to  wrest  the  Holy  Land 
permanently  from  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans.  For  centuries, 
Christians  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  with  only  two  slight  inter¬ 
ruptions,  this  practice  had  continued  from  year  to  year,  irrespective 
of  what  monarch  held  sway  over  Palestine.  At  times,  however,  the 
pilgrims  were  subject  to  many  harsh  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
reigning  governor.  This  fairly  peaceful  regime  continued,  until  in 
9G9,  when  the  Holy  Land  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Fatimites  of 
Egypt.  Under  the  third  Caliph  of  this  line,  freedom  of  worship  was 
prohibited  in  Jerusalem,  and  so  freely  flowed  the  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  pilgrims,  that  Pope  Sylvester  II  was  forced  to  ask  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  West  to  help  free  the  East  of  the  infidel.  We  must 
appreciate  that  the  failure  of  attaining  this  end  for  all  time  was  due 
not  to  any  lack  of  zeal  among  the  Crusaders  themselves,  but  to  the 
numerous  obstacles  set  in  their  path;  namely,  the  distance  of  the 
countries,  the  difference  of  climates,  the  inconveniences  of  the 
weather,  and  the  lack  of  food,  which  caused  fever  and  pestilential 
diseases. 

The  greatest  and  most  lasting  influence  of  the  Crusades  acting 
directly  upon  the  life  of  Europe,  was  the  increasing  of  the  power 
of  the  Popes.  When  Pope  Sylvester  II  called  upon  the  sovereigns 
of  Western  Europe  for  military  assistance  against  the  Mussulman 
hordes,  the  East  was  paralyzed  by  the  ferocious  attacks  of  the  in¬ 
fidels,  and  destitute  both  of  money  and  of  supplies  was  tottering  like 
a  young  child  learning  to  walk,  who  having  taken  a  step  or  two, 
stands  proud  in  its  achievement,  and  then  slowly  begins  to  totter, 
until  the  ever-watching  mother  saves  it  from  a  disastrous  tumble. 
The  East  had,  indeed,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  her  glory,  and  now 
she  was  tottering,  to  be  saved  by  her  ever  watchful  Mother,  the 
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Church.  When  the  West  united  for  the  protection  of  the  East,  all 
heads  naturally  looked  for  a  leader,  and  one  man  of  all  stood  fore¬ 
most,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Under  his  authority  all  orders  and  com¬ 
mands  were  issued,  with  the  result  that  men  were  drawn  towards 
him,  were  taught  to  look  up  to  him,  and  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
his  unparalleled  authority.  His  word  was  law,  and  his  law  was  a 
just  law;  he  was  the  last  court  of  appeal,  and  his  decisions  were 
rendered  in  justice;  so  great  was  his  power,  that  the  haughtiest 
monarchs  of  Europe  knelt  humbly  at  his  feet,  and  obeyed  his  slight¬ 
est  commands.  This  power  continued  even  after  the  close  of  the 
Crusades,  and  men,  taught  to  live  in  law  and  order  during  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  by  the  powerful  persuasion  of  the  Pope,  were  influenced  to 
live  that  way  after  these  expeditions,  and  thus  men  throughout 
Europe  came  to  know  the  Church  and  the  Pope,  and  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  great  religious  influence  of  the  Crusades ; 
we  must  consider  next,  their  influence  on  man  in  general.  Could 
you  picture  the  Europe  of  today,  with  its  flourishing  cities,  its  world- 
famous  universities,  and  its  culture  and  civilization,  if  eight  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  an  enemy,  the  fiercest  and  most  ruthless  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  had  not  been  barred  from  her  soil?  Could  you  picture 
those  quiet,  peace-loving  French  villages,  those  little  towns  with  their 
prosperous  farms  and  dairies,  and  those  far-famed  metropolises 
wealthy  in  their  manufactures  and  commerce,  if  the  Mussulman 
hordes  had  not  been  denied  a  foothold?  You  cannot  image  it;  Europe, 
the  home  of  culture  and  refinement,  devastated,  sacked,  and  in  ruins. 
Nevertheless,  this  picture  might  have  been  true.  Europe  might  have 
been  infested  by  that  horde  of  barbarians  had  not  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  with  all  of  the  then  civilized  nations  of  Europe  at  her 
back,  stood  a  successful  bulwark  against  this  ruthless  swarm  of 
infidels.  The  Crusades  stopped  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquests 
as  effectively  in  the  East,  as  Charles  Martel  had  done  in  the  West. 
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They  saved  the  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  and  Italian  lands  from  a 
tyranny  which  had  already  destroyed  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  which  bid  fair  to  destroy  all  Europe. 

We  of  today  see  two  great  changes  in  the  social  institutions  of 
Europe,  brought  about  directly  by  the  power  of  the  Crusades; 
namely,  the  abolition  of  hundreds  of  petty  princes  and  chieftains, 
and  the  beginnings  of  Chivalry. 

Before  the  Crusades  we  read  of  numberless  petty  princes  and 
chieftains  throughout  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  who  were 
constantly  quarreling  among  themselves  or  with  their  sovereigns, 
and  whose  lawlessness  was  a  hindrance  to  any  perfection  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  At  this  time  each  nation  of  Europe  had  its  indi¬ 
vidual  sovereign.  He  divided  his  kingdom  into  smaller  fiefs,  giving 
a  section  to  this  nobleman  or  that,  to  whosoever  might  gain  his  favor. 
Thus  there  arose  in  France  those  independent  duchies  of  Burgundy, 
Aquitaine,  and  Normandy;  while  every  Scottish  clan  had  its  chief 
or  laird ;  and  England  was  divided  among  several  Dukes  and  Earls, 
as  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  his  province,  the 
king-appointed  ruler  held  the  supreme  command.  All  his  subjects 
swore  fidelity  to  him,  and  were  ready  to  champion  his  cause,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  duty.  These  rulers  were  constantly  fighting  among 
themselves  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  such  as  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  two  fiefs,  or  a  personal  quarrel  between  two  knights  might 
draw  the  entire  forces  of  both  sides  into  war,  and  throw  the  country¬ 
side  around,  into  confusion.  During  the  Crusades,  however,  men 
were  no  longer  bound  together  in  small  bands  under  the  personal 
command  of  some  nobleman,  but  they  were  in  large  armies  put 
under  the  direct  power  of  one  leader,  usually  a  king,  who  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  army  of  a  country,  and  consequently,  men  forced  to 
rely  upon  themselves  for  sustenance,  revolted  from  this  bondage  to 
one  man,  with  the  result  that  the  power  of  these  nobles  was  so  dim¬ 
inished  that  they  were  easily  conquered  by  the  reigning  monarch. 
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This  resulted  later  on  in  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system,  for  it 
could  only  be  some  gigantic  movement  like  the  Crusades  that  could 
exercise  such  a  sway  over  the  social  institutions  of  Europe.  By  this 
abolition  of  small  fiefs,  traveling  became  easier  and  securer,  and 
towns  and  boroughs  were  enabled  to  secure  their  enfranchisement. 

We  have  seen  the  destruction  of  one  great  social  system  effected 
by  the  Crusades;  now  we  must  see  what  they  had  to  offer  in  its 
stead.  The  Crusades  were  the  means  of  bringing  into  existence  one 
of  the  most  beneficial,  and  yet  most  peculiar  of  the  social  institutions 
then  known ;  namely,  chivalry.  This  institution  was  destined  to  raise 
up  the  social  standard  of  all  Europe,  to  elevate  the  morals  and  ideals 
of  all  men  on  that  continent,  and  to  exalt  and  sanctify  the  position 
of  womanhood. 

As  the  Crusades  were  begun  in  a  religious  motive,  so  too  were 
they  continued.  The  great  central  idea  of  the  Crusades  which  stands 
forth  prominent  before  all  others,  was  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and 
to  defend  the  weak.  Consequently,  a  system  of  knighthood  sprang 
up,  which  was  the  life  ambition  of  nearly  every  young  man  of  noble 
birth  and  parentage  throughout  Europe.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  the  youth  underwent  several  years  of  intensive  training  in  mili¬ 
tary  tactics,  in  restraining  his  passions,  and  in  obedience  to  a  lawful 
superior,  generally  some  noble  renowned  for  his  valor  and  upright¬ 
ness.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  youth  was  pronounced  a  knight, 
and  henceforth  it  was  his  duty,  under  an  inviolate  oath,  to  help  any 
woman  or  child  in  need,  to  assist  his  fellow-man  whenever  he  was  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  to  be  constant  in  honor  to  his  chosen  lady. 
The  man  raised  to  this  dignity  must  always  lead  an  unquestionably 
pure  and  holy  life,  and  be  ever  ready  to  assist  his  lawful  sovereign, 
even  in  the  face  of  death. 

This  organization  influenced  the  moral  standard  not  only  of 
the  knights  themselves  and  of  their  immediate  followers,  but  the 
entire  common  people  as  well.  Whenever  a  man  has  been  canonized 
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by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  has  been  declared  a  Saint,  the 
people  of  that  Church  are  exhorted  to  look  up  to  this  man,  to  imitate 
his  virtues,  and  to  follow  his  example ;  so,  too,  of  the  common  people 
of  Europe  in  those  days.  When  a  young  man  had  been  raised  to 
knighthood,  by  this  very  fact  a  certain  dignity  was  attached  to  him, 
and  people  looked  up  to  him,  and  tried  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Europe  at  large  was  influenced  by  this  institution, 
and  the  morals  of  every  nation  on  that  continent  were  improved. 

The  necessity  of  transporting  large  armies  and  their  supplies 
and  provisions  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  the  need  of  building  ships 
large  enough  and  of  sufficient  safety  for  this  purpose,  revived  and  im¬ 
proved  the  art  of  navigation.  Men  were  taught  how  to  sail  the 
waters,  and  the  sea  itself,  its  currents  and  its  peculiarities,  became 
more  familiar  to  sailors.  By  the  invention  of  the  compass,  about 
this  time,  the  sea  was  no  longer  a  pathless  highway  which  could 
only  be  traversed  by  the  aid  of  the  land  marks  or  the  guidance  of 
the  stars,  but  a  definite  course  could  be  followed  without  these  nat¬ 
ural  guides.  Consequently  with  the  result  of  this  newly  acquired 
learning,  and  of  the  added  surety  and  knowledge  of  their  course, 
which  was  effected  by  the  compass,  European  navigators  became 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  travel  and  to  explore.  They  wished  to 
leave  the  beaten  path,  and  to  push  ahead  into  the  unknown,  misty 
regions  of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the  North.  Adventurers  were 
sent  forth  from  all  the  leading  maritime  cities  in  Europe,  and  thus 
men  were  introduced  into  new  and  strange  lands,  and  came  into 
contact  with  the  remotest  of  peoples,  and  from  the  stories  of  the  first 
explorers,  other  men  went  forth,  “soldiers  of  fortune.”  It  was  this 
same  desire  for  new  lands  which  reached  its  climax  some  years  later 
in  Marco  Polo  and  Vasco  de  Gamma,  and  found  its  greatest  issue  in 
Christopher  Columbus. 

From  this  added  stimulus  to  navigation,  it  followed  that  a 
constant  intercourse  between  the  countries  in  Europe  and  their 
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colonies  in  Asia  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  two  chief  com¬ 
mercial  roads  at  this  time  were  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Italian  ports,  and  through  the  Greek  Empire,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary, 
to  the  West.  These  roads,  although  they  were  protected  by  the  power¬ 
ful  arm  of  the  Crusades,  were  continued  even  after  these  enterprises 
were  ended.  By  them,  spices  and  luxuries  of  every  description  were 
imported  from  the  East  to  Europe,  silks,  perfumery  and  valuable 
cloths  from  India  and  China,  and  the  hidden  secretive  customs  of 
the  Orient  were  gradually  opened  to  the  gaze  of  the  Occident.  All 
the  large  cities  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
the  Italian  seaports,  had  sent  their  colonies  far  and  wide,  to  fill  their 
respective  cities  with  luxury  and  wealth. 

Another  important  influence  on  European  civilization  following 
from  this  improvement  in  navigation  was  a  great  revival  of  litera¬ 
ture,  arts,  and  sciences.  For  centuries  the  sciences,  literature,  and 
fine  arts  had  been  the  boast  of  Greece  and  Syria.  Grecian  cities 
abounded  in  structures  of  the  most  exquisite  sculpturing  and  model¬ 
ling  the  world  has  ever  known.  Scopas!  Praxiteles!  Lysippus! 
Where  have  they  an  equal?  Demosthenes,  that  king  of  orators! 
Where  before  or  since,  has  he  had  a  rival,  except  perhaps  in  Cicero? 
Look  to  those  famous  Greek  poets,  Euripides,  Aeschylus,  Homer; 
and  Sophocles,  the  greatest  ancient  dramatist  the  world  can  boast 
of !  Syria,  too,  abounded  in  the  sciences.  Astrology,  chemistry  and 
mathematics!  All  these  were  lost  to  European  civilization,  cut  off 
from  civilized  mankind  until  the  Crusades,  by  making  communica¬ 
tion  between  men  easier,  by  navigation,  brought  them  from  oblivion, 
for  the  culture,  refinement,  and  education  of  Europe. 

Now  then  we  have  seen  the  chief  influences  of  the  Crusades  on 
European  civilization.  We  have  seen  how  the  already  great  influence 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  was  extended  still  farther  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  reviewed  how  civilization  has  been  preserved 
by  their  efforts,  and  we  have  seen  also  those  other  influences  on  men 
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in  general;  namely,  the  effects  on  commerce,  navigation,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  discussed  all  these,  and  we  understand  the  great 
power  these  Holy  Wars  had  on  European  civilization.  But  it  is  a 
different  thing  to  trace  out  the  influences  of  so  large  and  stupend¬ 
ous  an  undertaking,  whose  effects  were  so  far-reaching  and  uni¬ 
versal,  that  although  these  influences  were  not  perceptible  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  close  of  the  Crusades  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  power  of  these  enterprises. 

Subsequent  historians,  not  all  of  course,  but  a  great  many  of 
them,  attempt  to  describe  the  Crusades  as  purely  religious  wars, 
without  mentioning  their  power  over  future  European  civilization, 
but  this  is  on  account  of  one  or  two  things,  either  pure  ignorance, 
or  on  account  of  the  predominant  passion  of  man,  to  follow  “the 
line  of  least  resistance,”  and  not  look  for  any  results,  especially 
when  by  the  easier  course  they  can  offer  insults  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  regardless  of  what  any  historian  or  essayist 
may  say,  the  Crusades  had  immense  and  lasting  results  which  are 
felt  even  to  this  day,  and  it  is  in  consideration  of  this  fact  that  the 
English  Universal  History  says:  “The  results  of  the  Crusades,  al¬ 
though  fatal  to  some  particular  nations,  was  extremely  advantag¬ 
eous  to  Christendom  at  large ;  they  stopped  the  progress  of  Mohame- 
tan  power  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  efforts ;  they  taught  the  princes 
of  Europe  the  value  of  a  navy;  and  by  making  them  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation,  productions  and  political  state  of  the 
vast  countries  of  Asia,  they  opened  the  way  for  those  discoveries  and 
conquests  which  have  been  in  after  times  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  gain.  These  advantages,  it  is  true,  were  not  reaped  but  at  a 
long  interval  after  the  Crusades,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  few 
authors  have  reviewed  them  under  a  proper  aspect,  but  the  fact 
itself  is  not  less  evidently  demonstrated.”  Here  we  have  the  un¬ 
biased  testimony  of  a  prominent  history,  which  states  clearly  and 
concisely,  the  entire  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  no  room  for  hetero¬ 
geneity7  of  discussion. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


DID  FRANCIS  BACON  WRITE  SHAKESPEARE? 


URING  the  past  seventy  years  very  little  headway  has 
been  made  in  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy 
which  had  its  inception  in  1848  through  the  studies 
of  an  American,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hart.  Yet  more  than 
a  thousand  volumes  have  been  published  on  the 
subject. 

We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  majority  of  the  professors  of 
English  literature  believe  Shakespeare,  the  Stratford  actor,  really 
wrote  the  plays  attributed  to  him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
authorities  as  Cardinal  Newman,  Schlegel,  Coleridge,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Dickens,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Clemens,  Gladstone,  Hawthorne, 
Massey,  Hallam  and  many  others,  whose  reputation  demands  con¬ 
sideration,  either  doubt  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare  or  openly 
and  vigorously  deny  it. 

The  Shakespeare  plays  are  the  greatest  of  their  age,  perhaps  of 
any  age.  They  show  remarkable  knowledge  of  law  and  of  the  classics, 
of  medicine,  of  military  and  naval  affairs,  of  philosophy,  of  foreign 
lands,  of  history  and  of  life  itself,  and,  what  is  most  marvelous, 
this  knowledge  is  couched  in  a  magnificent  literary  style  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  immortal  poetry. 

*  We  have  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Malone,  Castle  and  Grant 
White,  of  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Penzance  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  Judge  Holmes,  that  not  only  is  the  legal  lore  in  Shakespeare 
plays  correct,  but  is  that  of  a  student  of  law.  Lord  Penzance  says 
the  author  had  a  “perfect  familiarity  with  not  only  the  principles, 
axioms  and  maxims,  but  even  the  technicalities  of  English  law,  a 
knowledge  as  perfect  and  intimate  that  he  was  never  at  fault  .  .  . 
At  every  turn  and  point  at  which  the  author  required  a  metaphor, 
simile  or  illustration,  his  mind  ever  turned  first  to  the  laws.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Saintsbury,  in  his  Cambridge 
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History  of  English  Literature,  tells  us  that  a  lawyer  of  moderate 
intelligence  will  get  up,  on  his  brief,  at  a  few  days’  notice,  more 
knowledge  of  an  extremely  technical  kind  than  Shakespeare  shows 
on  any  one  point  and  will  repeat  this  in  regard  to  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Yes — perhaps — but  a  Baconian  would  instantly  reply  that 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford  was  not  a  lawyer,  so  that  wrere  this  to 
account  for  the  author’s  knowledge  of  many  subjects,  it  could  never 
account  for  his  knowledge  of  law.  One  needs  but  to  ask  a  professor 
of  law  in  any  university  and  he  will  affirm  that  he  can  tell  almost 
at  a  glance  whether  a  person  using  legal  terms  has  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Who,  then,  wrote  the  sonnets  and  plays  of  William  Shakes¬ 
peare?  Were  these  precious  gems  from  the  pen  of  William 
Shakespeare,  the  actor? 

Here  lies  the  Shakespeare  problem.  William  Shakespeare,  sup¬ 
posedly  the  author  of  the  greatest  English  plays  of  all  times,  what 
do  we  know  of  him?  Practically  nothing.  Of  the  many  hundred 
famous  English,  Scotch  and  Irishmen  of  modern  times,  down  from 
the  first  of  the  Tudors,  we  have  the  biography  of  almost  every  one 
of  them — clergymen,  judge,  lawyer,  orator,  historian,  literateur, 
poet,  philosopher  or  statesman — of  perhaps  every  one  of  them  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  him  who  was  the  greatest  of  all.  As  Cardinal 
^Newman  said  in  1870,  “What  do  we  know  of  Shakespeare?  Is  he 
much  more  than  a  name — Vox  et  Praeterea  nihil.” 

To  write  of  Shakespeare’s  life  is  difficult,  not  only  because 
there  are  so  few  facts  known,  but  also  because  his  biographers  too 
frequently  introduce  fanciful  illusions  as  facts. 

He  was  born  April  23,  1564,  of  farmer-class  people  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  a  shabby,  unclean  and  densely  illiterate  settlement.  When 
eighteen  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  but  after  five  years  went 
to  London,  leaving  her  and  three  children,  and  was  not  heard  from 
until  1592, — then  as  an  actor. 
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After  five  years  he  bought  New  Place  at  Stratford  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  London,  where  he  spent  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  in  accumulating  money  and  also  in  acquiring  a  reputation  as 
an  actor  and  manager.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  became 
associated  as  author  with  a  number  of  great  plays  and  poems,  some 
of  which  during  those  years  and  later,  were  pirated,  no  protest  of 
his  being  recorded. 

In  1610  returning  to  Stratford,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
he  went  into  the  money-lending  and  beer-selling  business.  He 
shirked  a  debt  of  forty-one  shillings,  borrowed  by  his  wife  during 
his  desertion  of  his  family,  sued  debtors  for  coppers  and  shillings, 
and  acted  as  a  confederate  to  a  neighbor  trying  to  rob  a  town  of  its 
rights  to  a  certain  common,  and  failed. 

In  1616  he  made  a  will,  such  as  a  business  man,  not  a  poet, 
would  make.  Not  a  single  book,  play  or  poem,  not  an  unfinished 
literary  work,  not  a  manuscript  was  mentioned.  Very  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  penmanship  remain ;  but  these  are  miserable  scribbles. 
He  left  no  provision  for  his  grand  daughter’s  education.  Even  in 
mature  womanhood  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  his 
daughters,  Judith  and  Sussana,  were  illiterate.  No  stir,  excitement 
nor  interest  was  aroused  by  his  death.  We  know  of  one  “poem” 
that  he  wrote,  that  which  prevented  his  wife’s  burial  with  him  de¬ 
spite  her  request.  This  verse  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  reads: 

“Good  friend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  enclosed  heare 
Blest  be  yt  man  yt  spares  thes  stones 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones.” 

From  these  facts,  the  Baconians  reason  thus :  The  Shakespeare 
plays  are  perhaps  the  best  the  world  ever  saw.  Who  then  produced 
them?  Certainly  not  the  “Bard  of  Avon”  since  what  we  know  of 
his  life  disproves  that.  There  was  only  one  other  at  that  time  who 
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possibly  could  have  written  these  works — Francis  Bacon — therefore, 
Bacon  was  the  author. 

Genius  alone,  they  say,  cannot  account  for  them.  “Genius  can¬ 
not  fire  a  gun  without  ammunition.”  It  cannot  give  technical 
knowledge,  nor  the  acquirements  resulting  from  education  without 
the  education  itself. 

Briefly  stated,  some  of  the  arguments  against  the  actor’s  author¬ 
ship  are: 

1.  His  family  was  illiterate;  there  is  no  certainty  he  went  to 
school,  or,  if  so,  that  the  instructors  were  fit  to  teach  him.  Living 
as  he  did,  for  twenty-three  years  in  Stratford,  he  would  have 
acquired  the  native  dialect.  How  did  he  rid  himself  of  it?  Even 
Robert  Burns,  genius  that  he  was,  never  accomplished  that  feat. 
The  average  educated  man  uses  no  more  than  three  thousand  words ; 
a  writer  like  Thackeray  five  thousand;  Milton,  the  poet,  scholar 
and  publicist,  used  seven  thousand;  while  according  to  Professor 
Craik,  Shakespeare  used  twenty-one  thousand  words,  inflexible 
forms  not  included.  Could  a  man  coming  from  a  locality  possessing 
only  about  six  volumes  outside  of  its  school  books,  a  town  where  not 
more  than  one  person  out  of  forty-five  could  read  or  write,  a  man 
whose  parents  as  well  as  wife  and  daughters  lived  and  died  in  illit¬ 
eracy,  could  such  a  one  be  the  man  whose  vocabulary,  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  five  languages  besides  his  own,  was  greater,  three  times 
greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  mortal  who  ever  lived? 

2.  Where  did  he  obtain  his  knowledge  of  law?  There  is  no 
document  signed  by  him,  even  as  a  lawyer’s  clerk,  to  prove  he  had 
any  connection  with  that  profession. 

3.  He  retired  at  the  age  of  forty-six  to  Stratford;  at  a  period 
of  life  when  Chaucer  began  to  write  the  “Canterbury  Tales.”  He 
then  became  engaged  in  the  business  of  loaning  money  and  brewing 
beer.  He  showed  no  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  plays  or  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  author. 
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4.  His  daughters  died,  unable  to  read  or  write,  yet  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  written  “There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance”  and 
“Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God :  Knowledge  is  the  wing  wherewith 
we  fly  to  Heaven.” 

He  makes  no  mention  in  his  last  will  of  books — of  his  library 
or  writings — yet  a  library  would  be  most  valuable  in  his  day,  due 
to  the  paucity  of  literary  works.  The  inference  is  that  he  possessed 
none. 

5.  The  only  poem  we  know  he  wrote  is  wretched  doggerel,  the 
one  he  requested  to  be  carved  on  his  tombstone. 

6.  No  attention  was  paid  to  his  death.  There  were  no  eulogies 
until  seven  years  had  passed. 

7.  What  specimens  we  have  of  his  penmanship  are  extremely 
poor,  yet  Condel  and  Heming,  who  produced  his  works,  say  the 
writing  in  the  manuscripts  was  splendid. 

8.  Shakespeare,  the  actor,  made  no  attempt  to  keep  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  to  prevent  piracy,  nor  did  he  ever  claim  them  as  his  own ; 
nor  mention  them  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

9.  He  was  referred  to  in  contemporaneous  literature  seven 
times,  his  works  were  mentioned  one  hundred  and  twenty  times. 
With  the  exception  of  Manningham  and  Nash,  who  make  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject,  all  writers  of  his  period  concur  in  attributing 
some  sort  of  imposture  to  Shakespeare. 

10.  He  wrote  all  his  plays  anonymously.  Can  we  imagine  a 
country  youth,  especially  one  noted  for  his  money-making  inclina¬ 
tions,  meeting  great  success  in  the  city  and  publishing  his  works 
without  his  name  attached? 

11.  The  scene  in  “Love’s  Labor  Lost”  is  laid  in  Navarre. 
Henry  IV  of  France  was  then  King,  and  was  called  Ferdinand  in 
the  play.  However,  the  Lords  attending  are  called  Brion,  Longe- 
ville  and  Dumain.  These  are  the  real  names  of  the  minister  and 
courtiers  there  with  Anthony  Bacon,  the  brother  of  Francis.  How 
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could  a  rustic  from  Stratford  know  the  exact  names  of  men  in  an 
obscure  court,  and  how  could  he  determine  the  fact  that  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  was  the  sum  offered  to  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
give  up  his  claim  on  Aquitaine,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
play?  We  know  Bacon’s  brother  intended  coming  to  England  at 
the  time  the  play  was  produced,  but  was  prevented.  Why  did 
Shakespeare  publish  it  anonymously  when  he  would  have  leaped 
into  fame  had  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  play  ? 

12.  In  all  that  is  known  of  Shakespeare  of  Stratford,  all  that 
the  most  diligent  search  has  been  able  to  discover — and  no  man’s 
life  has  been  the  subject  of  more  indefatigable  investigation — there 
is  apart  from  the  works  themselves  absolutely  nothing  to  inspire, 
nothing  to  warm  our  hearts  towards  him.  There  is  not  one  single 
generous  act,  not  a  single  creditable  one  recorded  in  his  favor.  Had 
he  been  like  Homer,  “nomen  et  umbra ”  our  imagination  might 
supply  the  rest.  As  it  is,  though  we  know  so  little  yet  we  know 
too  much. 

Two  summaries  may  be  given  of  the  case  against  the  actor  as 
author,  one  prose  by  G.  G.  Greenwood,  M.P.,  in  his  work  “Is  There 
a  Shakespeare  Problem  ?”  the  other  a  verse  by  Batchelder. 

Mr.  Greenwood  says  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  author  of  the 
plays  “with  the  player  who  retired  to  Stratford  in  1611,  abandon¬ 
ing  dramatic  composition,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  tells  us  (Life  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  208),  leaving  some  twenty  plays  and  among  them 
some  of  the  very  finest,  unpublished,  and,  apparently,  taking  no 
interest  whatever  in  their  fate.  It  is  only  fair  therefore,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  in  bitter  irony,  “to  set  beside  this  fanatical  heretical  view, 
the  sound  and  sane  opinion  so  consonant  with  human  experience, 
of  the  orthodox  Stratfordian  faith.”  This,  for  example,  is  how 
one  man  distinguished  alike  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  Shakespearian 
conceived  the  immortal  bard :  “He  is  romantic  in  his  plays,  a  con¬ 
servative  bourgeois  in  his  life  .  .  .  When  an  attack  was  made  or 
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any  literary  wrong  inflicted  on  him  he  said  and  did  nothing. 
Greene’s  slanders  and  Jonson’s  sneers  he  answered  not  a  word.  His 
propensity  to  hold  aloof  was  an  all-round  one  .  .  .  At  a  time  when 
all  authors  exchanged  complimentary  poems  to  preface  each  other’s 
works,  when  burly  Jonson  wrote  many  in  favor  of  men  he  liked 
little  enough,  not  once  did  Shakespeare  do  the  same.  He  never 
troubled  anyone  for  such  verses  nor  ever  w^rote  any.  .  .  .  More 
or  less  silly  insignificant  works  were  published  under  his  name — 
he  never  disclaimed  them.  Garbled  texts  of  his  own  dramas,  of  the 
masterpieces  of  his  peerless  genius  were  issued — he  never  protested 
or  gave  the  real  text.  Such  an  attitude,  under  such  provocation,  is 
absolutely  unique.” 

Yet  this  was  the  same  Shakespeare,  presumably,  who  was  suing 
his  debtors  for  coppers  and  shillings,  and  who  refused  to  pay  his 
wife’s  debt  amounting  to  forty  shillings. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  authorship  of  the  Stratford  Actor  is 
doubted  ?  Does  it  not  seem  at  least  remotely  probable  that  the  real 
playwright  was  keeping  “in  the  background”? 

The  following  exaggerated  verse  is  from  H.  Crouch  Batchelder’s 
“Francis  Bacon  Wrote  Shakespeare.” 

“To  gain  command  of  English  words,  and  every  grammar 
rule, 

’Tis  best  to  be  a  butcher’s  son,  and  never  go  to  school ; 

To  form  good  plays  in  perfect  style,  and  full  of  classic 
knowledge, 

’Tis  best  to  be  a  poacher  bold  and  never  go  to  college. 

To  write  of  Ladies,  Lords  and  Dukes,  of  Kings  and 
Kingly  Sport, 

’Tis  best  to  be  a  common  man  and  never  go  to  Court. 

To  write  about  philosophy  and  law  and  medicine, 

’Tis  best  to  stand  at  horses’  heads  and  never  read  a  line. 

To  treat  of  foreign  lands  in  strains  all  men  must  applaud, 

’Tis  best  to  stay  in  England  and  never  go  abroad ; 
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To  scale  the  heights  of  human  bliss  and  sound  the 
depths  of  woe, 

’Tis  best  to  make  a  steady  “pile”  and  never  let  it  go ; 

If  come  to  ripe  maturity,  when  genius  has  full  play, 

’Tis  best  to  lead  an  easy  life  and  lay  the  pen  away. 

To  show  that  ‘knowledge  is  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly 
to  Heaven,’ 

’Tis  fit  that  to  your  own  dear  child  no  lessons  should 
be  given; 

To  surely  earn  immortal  fame  as  England’s  greatest  bard, 

’Tis  best  to  leave  no  manuscripts  and  die  of  drinking 
hard.” 

And  what  of  the  claim  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  author  of 
the  Shakespeare  plays?  The  case  in  his  favor  may  be  thus 
summed  up : 

1.  He  wras  the  only  great  genius,  the  most  imaginative  and 
most  learned  man  of  his  time,  if  we  do  not  account  for  Shakespeare. 

2.  He  wished  to  help  mankind,  and  he  could  not  do  this  among 
the  hoi  polloi  as  a  philosopher;  hence  he  used  Shakespeare’s  name 
and  allowed  the  latter  to  reap  the  benefit. 

3.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  literary  style  of  both 
writers. 

4.  Bacon  speaks  of  himself  as  a  “concealed  poet,”  and  writes 
to  Sir  Tobv  Matthew  about  “works  of  his  recreation”  of  which  we 
have  no  record. 

5.  The  fact  that  when  Ben  Jonson  became  intimate  with 
Francis  Bacon  he  changed  his  opinion  regarding  Shakespeare. 

Against  the  Baconian  theory  we  have  the  arguments: 

1.  Bacon  could  not  write  such  splendid  poetry. 

2.  He  who  wrote  “Essay  on  Love”  would  never  have  written 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
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3.  Bacon  did  not  have  the  time  to  write  these  voluminous 
works. 

4.  There  was  composite  authorship  of  many  plays. 

The  Baconians  would  deny  these  arguments,  maintaining  that 

(1)  Bacon’s  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  criticised  by  many,  was 
written  on  a  sick  bed  and  besides,  is  not  a  fair  test  of  poetic  ability 
because  of  the  necessity  when  paraphrasing  Scripture  to  be  literal. 

(2)  The  whole  tenor  of  the  expressions  connected  with  love  and  the 
conduct  of  lovers  through  the  plays  appears  to  have  been  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  justifying  the  essay  in  the  opinion  of 
some.  (3)  There  is  no  proof  of  Bacon’s  lack  of  time.  It  is  known 
he  utilized  his  spare  moments  well.  (4)  There  could  be  no  composite 
authorship,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  many  would  work  under  one 
name  and  none  have  ever  divulged  the  fact. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence.  There  is  much  more,  including  the 
Donnelly  and  other  ciphers  but  we  are  no  nearer  certain  knowledge 
than  we  were  years  ago. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  status  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy?  The  majority  of  literary  critics  still  assume,  despite 
all  evidence  thus  far  presented,  that  Shakespeare,  the  Stratford 
Actor,  was  the  true  author  of  the  plays  and  sonnets  attributed  to 
him.  But  the  verdict  is  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  there  is  a  very 
great  weight  of  opinion  and  argument  in  favor  of  the  authorship  of 
Bacon  and  even  of  greater  weight,  against  the  authorship  of  the 
“Bard  of  Avon.” 


Henry  Elliott  Foley,  ’22. 


“THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGENDS” 


CHARACTER, in  a  narrative,  is  usually  noticed  because 
of  his  particular  disposition  and  the  author  in  turn 
is  praised  for  the  way  he  exhibits  him  and  shows 
his  peculiar  traits.  This,  certainly,  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  in  the  few  works  of  Sophocles  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  In  his  great  drama,  “CEdipus 
Tyrannus,”  his  characterization  of  the  hero  is  one  that  is  held  up  as 
a  wonderful  example  by  the  most  illustrious  writers  and  his  work  has 
had  an  important  influence,  as  is  quite  evident,  upon  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  those  dramatists  who  have  followed  him.  Since  one  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  cause  of  so  many  books,  essays  and  criticisms  being  written, 
it  is  needless  to  explain  why  a  character  like  the  great  Arthur,  in 
Geoffrey’s  “Historia  Regum  Britanniae,”  who  was  born  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago  and  who  still  is  considered  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  many 
readers  of  our  own  time,  is  the  cause  for  so  great  a  number  of  works 
as  now  exist  treating  of  the  innumerable  viewpoints  held  by  the 
different  writers. 

Ever  since  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote  his  great  history,  the 
question  whether  Arthur  was  a  historical  or  mythological  figure, 
has  always  been  disputed.  There  are  facts  favorable  to  both  sides. 

The  first  account,  of  some  interest,  is,  that  there  was  a  “Comes 
Britanniae”  (Count  of  Britain)  who  was  later  called  the  emperor 
Arthur.  This  information  is  not  very  definite  and  some  claim  that 
the  hero  may  be  confused  with  a  Brythonic  divinity  named  Arthur, 
this,  of  course,  being  only  a  mere  supposition.  There  was  a  real 
Arthur,  however,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  Great 
Britain  and  he  was  the  hero  in  the  Welsh  legends.  Still  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  clearest  of  all  historical  facts  which  lead  us  to  some  definite 
conclusion,  that  Arthur  in  the  beginning  was  probably  a  historical 
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figure,  but  on  account  of  the  writings  of  several  eminent  authors, 
who  used  him  as  their  hero,  he  became  eventually  a  mythological 
character. 

Arthur  was  a  leader  of  the  Celtic  tribes  who  were  constantly 
engaged  in  conflict  against  the  Saxons.  During  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  Kent  after  suffering  famine  and  other  hardships  was 
invaded  by  the  Piets  and  Scots.  At  the  same  time  another  great 
struggle  was  going  on  in  West  Britain  against  Arthur.  This  was 
the  Saxon  invasion.  The  Western  Celts  were  victorious  and  their 
resistance  was  attributed  to  their  leaders  Aurelianus,  Ambrosius 
and  Arthur.  The  latter  was  eventually  killed  in  the  victorious 
battle  of  Mountbaden,  near  Bath. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts,  showing  that  Arthur  was  in  all 
probability  a  mere  mythological  figure  are  most  convincing.  The 
earliest  source  from  which  one  knows  anything  definite  about  the 
beginning  of  this  Arthur,  is  Geoffrey’s  “Historia  Regum  Britanniae.” 
He  claims  that  the  source  of  his  history  was  a  translation  of  a 
British  work,  given  him  by  a  friend;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  work 
ever  existed.  It  was  founded  principally  on  the  histories  of  Gildas 
and  Nennius  and  some  of  the  legends  were  even  taken  from 
Virgil.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  work  was  en¬ 
tirely  Geoffrey’s  creation  and  that  he  invented  Arthur,  the  hero  of 
many  wonderful  tales.  To  encourage  this  belief,  the  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  denied  absolutely  the  historical 
existence  of  an  Arthur. 

At  first  these  wonderful  tales  treated  of  such  evils  as  revenge, 
slaughter,  race  hatred,  unlawful  love,  magic  and  witchcraft,  and 
the  works  were  thoroughly  pagan.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  short 
years,  they  were  changed  into  a  series  of  mystical  tales  symbolizing 
and  teaching  one  of  the  foremost  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  change  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Grail  into 
the  legends.  This  Holy  Grail  was  the  chalice  used  by  Christ  at  the 
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Last  Supper,  containing  drops  of  His  blood,  which  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  was  said  to  have  brought  into  Britain.  Eventually,  however, 
on  account  of  the  vice  and  wickedness  which  had  saturated  Britain, 
the  Saint  Graal  disappeared  and  from  that  time  it  was  the  ambition 
of  all  chivalrous  knights  to  recover  it  and  bring  it  back  into  Britain 
again.  Of  all  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Galahad,  the  son 
of  Sir  Lancelot,  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  pure  enough  to  approach 
the  sacred  cup.  This  transformation  of  the  legends  from  the  pagan 
to  the  Christian  idea  has  been  attributed  to  Walter  Map,  a  Welsh¬ 
man,  but  many  others  perfected  this  idea,  among  them  being  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory. 

After  Geoffrey  had  given  the  necessary  authority  for  these 
legends  the  French  made  them  famous  and  comparing  them  with  the 
French  “Carlovingian  Chanson”  they  have  more  description,  life  and 
less  of  the  “mere  chronicle.” 

These  stories  have  had  a  great  influence  on  all  literature,  but 
especially  upon  English  literature,  for  their  effects  may  be  seen  in 
Mallory’s  work,  in  Shakespeare’s  and  in  the  works  of  many  others. 
Mallory’s  treatment  of  the  legends  molded  subsequent  literature  and 
it  is  in  his  “Morte  D’Arthur”  that  we  have  the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  ideals.  The  legends  with  the  pagan  elements  are  given  a 
Christian  feeling  throughout  the  works.  Shakespeare,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  Morris  and  Tennyson  all  turned  to  Mallory  for 
their  material. 

The  early  character  of  Arthur,  portrayed  with  pagan  principles, 
was  cruel,  fierce  and  lawless,  sparing  no  one,  since  he  put  his  best 
friends  to  death.  But  the  Arthur  of  later  poetry  is  an  ideal  person¬ 
age,  performing  feats  of  extraordinary  valor  and  his  life  is  “un¬ 
connected  with  time.” 

This  wonderful  character  of  the  legends  became  known  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  It  appeared  in  Greek  and  was  well  known 
to  the  Arabs.  After  being  modified  by  French  and  German  writers, 
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as  well  as  by  Gaimar,  Wace,  Robert  de  Barron  and  others,  the 
legends  were  converted  into  a  magnificent  prose  poem  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory  in  1461.  This  work  has  always  been  considered  a  master- 
piece  and  some  say  that  it  is  the  epic  of  the  English,  just  as  the 
“Iliad”  is  the  epic  of  the  Greek  mind. 

Even  though  this  poem  of  Mallory’s  had  direct  influence  on  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  still  the  real  source  was  Geoffrey’s  “Historia.” 
Milton  admits  the  influence  it  had  upon  him  and  he  shows  in  many 
ways  how  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  this  early  history.  In  “Comus” 
this  is  quite  evident  and  in  many  of  his  Latin  poems  there  are  some 
passages  relating  to  the  subject.  Dryden  once  intended  to  write  an 
epic  on  Arthur,  while  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King”  above  all  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  illustrious  example  of  Geoffrey’s  influence.  It  is  also 
said  that  during  Shakespeare’s  time,  so  great  a  lawyer  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  referred  to  the  poem  as  an  historical  document.  The  legends 
also  had  an  influence  in  causing  other  legends  to  spring  up  and 
aided  in  creating  a  great  love  for  the  narrative. 

Little  wonder  is  it  then,  that  so  many  hours  of  toil  have  been 
spent  pondering  over  the  wonderful  influence  that  historical  or 
mythical  Arthur  has  had  over  practically  the  entire  literary  world. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  he  would  have  such  an  effect  if  he  was  still 
written  of  as  a  pagan ;  but  when  the  hero  of  these  legends  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  readers  as  one  possessing  Christian  feelings  and  morals, 
a  new  and  unmistakable  interest  sprang  up  and  this  will  never  die 
as  long  as  men  possess  a  reverent  feeling  for  Christianity. 


Edmund  J.  McGreenery,  ’22. 


THE  STRANGER 


HE  second  section  of  the  “greatest  show  on  earth”  was 
hurrying  westward  through  the  spring  night  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  early  engagements  on  the  West  Coast.  Too 
much  speed  was  the  cause  of  it  all — a  hot  box  broke 
out  on  one  of  the  cage  cars  and  the  long  caravan 
slowed  down  to  a  panting  halt.  The  rear  brakeman 
hastily  kindled  his  red  torch,  but  before  he  descended  from  the 
caboose,  around  a  bend  rushed  the  third  section  and  a  scene  of 
horror  and  devastation  began.  Car  after  car  of  the  waiting  train 
was  smashed  to  bits  by  the  onslaught  of  the  second  iron  monster 
before  its  progress  was  arrested.  Then  as  columns  of  live  steam 
began  to  rise  from  the  shattered  and  twisted  mass,  then,  too,  fearful 
cries  were  hurled  upon  the  night  air  by  the  wounded  wild  creatures 
as  they  struggled  in  the  twisted  cage  cars. 

But  in  this  cruel  turmoil,  where  elephants  were  shrilly  trum¬ 
peting,  wolves  howling  and  the  great  cats  screaming,  no  one  saw 
Mogul,  when  his  long  yellow,  striped  form  silently  slid  into  the 
velvety  blackness  of  the  Canadian  night.  In  a  moment  he  was 
beyond  tiie  glare  of  the  mounting  flames,  the  pines  enveloped  him 
and  his  fierce  tiger  heart  swelled  as  he  felt  the  soft,  needle-strewn 
ground  slipping  away  beneath  his  padding  feet.  He  that  had  been 
styled  by  his  captors  “Mogul,  the  Bengal  Tiger,  the  Largest  and 
Most  Ferocious  in  Captivity,”  he  that  had  lain  for  so  long  in  a  steel- 
barred  cage  for  the  amusement  of  the  morbid  throngs,  he  that  never 
lost  the  memory  of  the  sweating  tangle  of  his  native  jungle,  was 
free.  All  the  servitude  in  durance  was  past,  he  was  again  racing 
beneath  the  stars,  the  master  and  maker  of  his  own  destiny.  He 
ran  on  and  on,  forgetting  the  softness  of  his  unused  muscles  and 
the  laboring  of  his  lungs.  All  that  night  he  ran,  putting  mile  after 
mile  between  him  and  the  cruel  cage.  When  dawn  loosed  her  first 
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red-tongued  ray  over  the  wilderness,  the  great  beast  reached  the 
brink  of  a  little  creek  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  and  from  a  flat 
rock  drank  long  and  deeply.  As  soon  as  he  finished  he  began  to 
feel  the  first  pang  of  hunger  resultant  from  his  night’s  journey. 
JSTo  keeper  would  come  to  feed  and  water  him  now,  so  he  rose  again 
and  sought  the  cover  of  a  thicket  near  the  stream  and  crouching 
there,  held  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  path  to  the  watering  place  as 
every  good  hunter  should.  About  him  the  forest  was  waking  up,  the 
birds  were  chirping  and  twittering  in  the  trees  and  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels  were  scurrying  through  the  underbrush.  As  he  listened 
to  these  sounds,  his  hunger  increased,  but  his  quarry  fortunately 
soon  came  into  view. 

A  little  red  buck  came  stepping  daintily  down  to  drink  and 
his  quivering  nostrils  scented  the  strange  new  smell.  He  stood 
for  a  moment,  exquisitely  poised,  one  foot  gracefully  raised,  ears 
up  and  all  attention  and  curiosity — then  the  picture  was  shattered 
as  Mogul  rose  like  a  roaring  meteor  out  of  the  bushes  to  his  throat. 

In  a  moment  the  warm  fluid  was  flowing  down  the  gullet  of 
the  killer.  Once  more  had  he  resumed  his  own,  and  he  now  raised 
his  proud  head  from  the  fallen  deer  and  roared  a  blood-chilling 
challenge  down  the  forest  aisles.  Immediately  the  songsters  in  the 
trees  ceased  their  songs,  the  wilderness  was  hushed  and  awed  in 
the  presence  of  this  new  terror,  the  brown  hares  trembled  under  the 
leaves.  The  sound  rolled  away  up  the  hillside  to  the  lair  of  the 
gray  wolf  and  the  hair  rose  along  his  spine  and  his  slant  eyes 
gleamed  a  glassy  green ;  the  bull  moose,  pulling  up  lily  roots  in  the 
little  pond  in  the  bottoms  raised  his  antlered  crest  and  bellowed  a 
challenge  in  return.  The  war  was  on  between  the  hardy  North  and 

the  vaunted  prince  of  the  steamy  Indian  Jungle. 

****** 

The  North  is  inscrutable.  A  land  of  vast  spaces  and  awful 
silences,  stretching  from  the  pine  wilderness  of  its  southern  extrem- 
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ity  to  the  vague  solitude  north  of  the  circle,  embracing  mighty 

mountains,  that  in  the  distance  seem  like  colossal  pillars  bearing 

aloft  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  roaring  rivers,  never  charted  or  sailed, 

valleys  of  dizzy  depths  and  immeasurable,  bleak  plains  of  eternal 

snow.  This  is  the  Empire  of  the  North,  whose  binding  spell  has  so 

often  been  storied  by  uncounted  pens,  not  one  of  which  ever  has  been 

able  to  transmit  truly  the  spirit  of  that  land  of  famine  and  of  gold, 

of  tundra,  forest  and  sky.  This  is  the  cruel  land  where  only  the 

fittest  survive,  where  relentless  nature  laughs  at  the  weak,  where 

the  ceaseless  war  for  existence  is  always  on.  Consequently,  Dame 

Nature,  ever  provident,  has  placed  hardihood  in  the  frames  of  the 

Northern  woodfolk,  has  sharpened  their  instincts  to  a  point  near 

intelligence  and  has  gifted  them  wdth  the  desperate  courage  that 

knows  no  defeat  except  in  death. 

****** 

The  muscles  of  the  Mogul  were  fitted  for  swift  action  in  the 
close  quarters  of  his  native  jungle,  not  for  the  endurance  that  the 
North  demanded  as  vital.  Following  his  instinct,  he  played  an 
ambush  game,  waiting  by  deer  paths  and  rabbit  burrows  for  his 
quarry  to  appear.  He  never  roamed  far  from  his  accustomed 
haunts,  so  soon  the  canny  woodfolk,  recognizing  this  new  trait  in 
their  persecutor,  gave  him  a  wide  berth  and  the  result  was  that 
he  began  to  be  disappointed  in  his  various  expeditions,  and  on  one 
of  these  nights  the  North  showed  her  teeth  for  the  first  time  to  the 
intruder. 

Gray  Wolf  trotted  down  from  the  hill  to  drink  at  the  brook  one 
evening  and  found  beside  the  trail  the  spoor  of  Mogul.  It  was  quite 
fresh,  the  tiger  had  evidently  just  passed  and  as  it  meant  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  larger  species  of  lynx  to  the  wolf,  he  began  to 
follow  it  up.  It  wound  downward  to  the  swampy  creek  bottom, 
circling  here  and  there  and  entered  a  large  open  patch  of  rushes 
and  long  grass.  In  the  center  of  the  patch  lay  the  Mogul,  but  Gray 
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Wolf  discovered  him  soon,  and  warily  followed  the  trail  into  his 
lurking-place. 

It  was  a  startled  beast  that  discovered  the  grim  gray  shadow 
slowly  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  as  he  had  never  yet  been  attacked 
his  instinct  failed  him  for  the  second  and  cat-like,  he  turned  his 
head  for  a  brief  instant  to  the  rear  to  view  his  avenues  of  escape. 
In  that  one  movement  he  sealed  his  fate.  The  North  had  tested  him 
and  he  was  found  wanting.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  that 
clime,  unswerving  courage  and  faultless  nerve  was  the  secret  of 
victory. 

The  wolf  with  his  two  hundred  pounds  of  knotty  muscles  and 
his  two  rows  of  murderous  teeth  struck  the  croucher  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt — the  white  teeth  ripped  the  yellow  hide  like  a  razor  cuts  silk, 
and  the  wolf  recoiled  and  hurled  himself  away  from  the  claws  that 
were  bearing  into  action.  The  tiger  crouched  for  the  spring  and 
the  light  of  battle  flamed  into  his  eyes — this  indeed  was  no  desert 
jackal,  but  a  wilderness  hunter  as  rapacious  and  cruel  as  himself. 
The  slash  on  his  shoulder  began  to  pour  forth  blood,  maddened  him 
and  he  rose  to  the  attack.  The  Gray  Wolf  rose  simultaneously,  the 
two  battling  forms  crashed  in  midair  and  for  a  moment  the  night 
was  filled  with  the  snarls  and  growls  of  the  combatants.  They 
broke  again  when  they  struck  the  ground  and  as  if  mutually  satis¬ 
fied,  withdrew  for  a  space — the  roar  of  the  tiger  no  less  terrifying 
than  the  rasping  snarl  of  the  wolf.  Gray  Wolf  must  have  received 
urn  instinctive  warning,  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  issue 
again,  but  backed  slowly  away  down  the  path  that  he  had  previously 
taken  to  lick  the  scratches  from  the  great  claws.  The  Mogul  was 
easily  worsted,  for  he  was  laid  open  in  three  places,  but  his  superior 
weight  would  have  made  him  the  logical  winner  if  the  mel6e  had 
continued.  However,  it  was  over,  and  the  next  act  in  the  drama  of 
life  was  about  to  begin.  When  the  wolf  had  gone,  the  great  cat,  his 
hunger  unappeased,  was  stealing  down  a  deer  path  when  he  discov- 
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ered  a  skunk  proceeding  down  the  path  ahead  of  him;  it  seemed 
like  an  easy  prey,  so  he  bounded  after  it — but  when  the  little  black 
warrior  strutted  away,  the  blinded  and  suffocated  tiger  was  tearing 
the  ground  and  rending  the  air  with  his  roars.  The  North  was 
driving  fear  into  his  heart.  Of  course  he  did  not  know  that  the 
world  of  man  reckoned  him  as  more  terrible  even  than  the  king  of 
beasts,  but  his  instinct  told  him  that  in  his  native  jungle  all  life 
feared  him.  In  his  new  domain  he  found  a  new  condition,  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  woods  were  outwitting  him,  he  was  growing  hungry 
and  lean,  he  had  actually  been  whipped  by  a  smaller  beast  and  had 
been  nearly  blinded  by  another.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  afraid,  and  for  days  he  slunk  among  the  pines,  growing  hungrier 
and  leaner  every  hour.  At  last  hunger  drove  him  forth,  and  he 
stole  down  to  the  watering  place  again. 

This  night  was  one  propitious  to  hunters.  A  full  moon  was 
beaming  in  the  heavens,  the  air  was  surprisingly  warm  and  the 
woods  were  all  awake.  Mogul  took  his  accustomed  stand  in  the 
thicket  that  bordered  the  stream,  and  crouched;  a  lean,  striped, 
shadow  in  the  shade  beneath  the  foliage.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  path  that  the  red  deer  usually  trod  and  he  waited  hour  after 
hour  without  as  much  as  a  quiver  of  his  muscles.  As  he  lay  there, 
a  sound  floated  out  of  the  forest  to  him :  a  plaintive  bleat,  as  if  of  a 
young  beast  evidently  strayed  or  lost,  gradually  drawing  nearer  to 
the  watcher.  The  muscles  of  the  Mogul  grew  tense  and  the  green 
light  flamed  in  his  eyes — here  at  last  was  warm  meat  and  his  jaws 
dripped  in  anticipation.  From  the  velvety  shadows  of  the  woods 
into  the  white,  moonlit  space  stumbled  a  young  moose  calf,  stag¬ 
gering  along  on  his  wobbly  legs,  his  huge  ears  pointing  ahead,  his 
great  eyes  sliming.  Some  sense  told  him,  warned  him  of  danger 
from  the  brookside.  He  paused  for  a  moment  and  that  moment  was 
his  last — the  striped  shadow  detached  itself  from  the  thicket,  rose 
in  a  mighty  arc  through  the  moonlight — a  horror  of  white  fangs 
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and  outstretched  claws;  and  crushed  the  frightened  calf  to  the 
earth.  As  he  did,  he  emitted  a  sobbing  bray  that  rolled  away  into  the 
pines  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet.  It  was  answered  in  a  second,  for 
the  crash  of  bushes  and  small  trees  showed  that  his  mighty  father 
was  rushing  like  a  locomotive  of  flesh  through  the  underbrush  to 
revenge  his  offspring.  Mogul  crouched  in  wait  for  the  newcomer, 
and  the  fear  again  rose  in  his  heart.  As  the  ton  of  horn  and  flesh 
burst  down  upon  him,  the  Mogul,  in  his  last  defense  of  his  title,  rose 
to  meet  him,  but  in  vain.  The  armored  front,  striking  low  with  all 
the  power  and  weight  of  its  owner  behind  it,  bore  the  Indian  prince 
to  the  earth,  and  the  razor-like  splay  hoofs  pierced  his  sides.  In  the 
next  leap  of  the  tiger  the  story  was  the  same,  for  he  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  defensive  crown  of  the  bull  moose.  They  battled  on  and  on 
until  in  a  last,  despairing  charge,  Mogul  impaled  himself  on  one  of 
the  points,  and  Bull  Moose  drove  it  through  his  heart. 


Timothy  A.  McInerny,  ’22. 


Hpufc  flboetas 

Apud  Poetas  begins  the  second  year  of  its  existence  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  ideals  of  its  conception.  The  aim  of  this  department  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  to  publish  the  best  in  College  Poetry.  Therefore  quality  will 
be  the  dominating  note  which  will  be  upheld  throughout  even  at  the  expense 
of  limited  publication. 

A  defense  of  a  separate  poetry  department  seems  unwarranted  at  this 
time  since  the  idea  met  with  such  hearty  approval  when  first  attempted.  To 
date  there  has  been  no  tangible  objection  to  an  all-poetry  department,  while 
commending  comments  have  been  noted  in  numerous  college  magazines  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

We  trust  that  it  will  be  our  good  fortune  to  have  critics,  otherwise  we 
feel  that  our  progress  will  be  handicapped.  However,  even  critics  must  bear 
in  mind  that  college  is  but  the  poet’s  workshop,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
contributions  will  square  perfectly  with  the  accepted  rules  of  poetry.  On  this 
condition  then  we  offer  the  college  man  in  dream  and  deed,  in  melancholy  and 
ideal,  to  be  criticised  with  this  limitation. 

To  the  undergraduates  and  even  to  the  graduates  an  invitation  to  sub¬ 
mit  verse  is  earnestly  extended.  Do  not  let  your  own  criticism  determine  the 
fate  of  any  composition.  Send  it  along  to  the  editor  who  will  consider  its 
possibilities  impartially. 

Now,  patient  reader,  remoisten  your  eager  finger-tip,  turn  to  the  initial 
offering  of  our  poets. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23,  Editor. 


®t)p  Haunteit  Haling 


HE  night  was  witched — long  ago 

When  a  stranger — who.  I’ll  never  know — 
Roamed  in  the  wood 
With  a  ghostly  hood 
In  the  valley  there  below. 


Black  ’twas,  as  Gloom  the  devils  know, 
I  was  icy  dead — I  could  not  go. 

Just  stand  and  wait 
And  dread  my  fate 
In  the  valley  there  below. 


No  sound,  no  pulse  of  life  did  show. 

While  I  heard  the  wan  fiend’s  ghastly  woe, 
And  my  soul  grew  sere 
With  death  and  fear 
In  the  valley  there  below. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


UR  memory  often  echoes  the  tune, 
Long  after  musicians  are  dead; 
We  often  image  the  joys  of  June, 
Tho’  Summer’s  dreams  are  fled. 


O,  I  shall  remember  thy  gentle  face 
Thy  sweet,  sweet  smile,  thy  noble  grace; 
And  in  my  heart  thy  love  for  me, 

A  guiding  light  fore’er  will  be. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


lament  of  Mope 

HY  did  we  meet,  and  meeting,  love, 

If  we  so  soon  must  part; 

Shall  parting  take  our  joy  and  leave 
To  each  a  broken  heart? 

Why  was  it  when  our  Life  paths  crossed, 
Your  eyes  spoke  love  to  mine? 

Was  it  some  sport  of  heartless  Fate 
To  thus  our  hearts  entwine? 

To  walk  with  you  the  flowery  path, 

I  would  that  I  were  free; 

When  Love  commands  and  Duty  calls, 
What  choice  is  left  for  me? 

Before  we  part,  your  promise  give 
That  you  will  not  forget; 

When  Duty’s  summons  I’ve  obeyed — 
We’ll  meet  on  Love’s  road  yet. 


Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


(gnlJipnro& 

WAYING  in  the  gentle  breeze, 

With  friendly  bow  and  nod, 

On  hillock’s  side,  in  grassy  lees. 

We  find  the  goldenrod. 

Most  graceful  flower  that  flowerland  knows, 

With  crowns  of  gold  she  blooms; 

Nor  lily  pure,  nor  crimson  rose 
Her  beauteous  wealth  assumes. 

In  mansions  great,  in  lowly  place 
She  brightens  every  hour: 

Thy  rhythmic  sway,  thy  poise,  thy  grace, 

O  perfect  golden  flower! 

Matthew  P.  Butler,  ’23. 


3log  Eternal 


CARELESS  Joy  of  yore, 
Are  ye  in  truth  no  more? 
Happy  spring  of  my  life. 
When  I  never  knew  strife, 
O  Joy  of  yore. 


Oh,  ’twas  fleeting. 

The  time  of  your  stay; 
Hardly  a  meeting. 

And  you’re  away. 

My  time  is  nearly  o’er — 
Dim  shades  begin  to  lower. 
But  I  do  not  despond. 

You  are  waiting  beyond, 

O  Joy  of  yore. 


John  F.  Brennan,  *23. 


®t|e  Ueserteii  iSoabuiay 

H  ROUGH  a  meadow  green  it  led  me. 
By  a  whispering,  restless  brook; 

Midst  the  quivering  pines  it  called  me. 
To  a  sombre,  nestling  nook. 

On  its  face  the  sand  unbeaten. 

Only  time  in  furrows  wore; 

And  its  soul  must  plead  in  yearning 
For  the  prancing  hoofs  of  yore. 

Many  friends  it  carried  daily. 

To  the  mansion  on  the  hill; 

Oft  it  bore  the  Winter’s  logging. 

And  the  wheat  threshed  in  the  mill. 

Now  its  happy  toil  is  ended, 

Joyous  voices  all  have  gone; 

Save  the  crickets  nightly  chirping. 
And  the  song-birds  after  dawn. 


John  F.  Hayes,  ’22. 


©  Sell  Mt  Nat 


ELL  me  not  that  dreams  of  childhood 
Fade,  and  with  the  years  forgot. 

Leave  us  but  a  fleeting  memory. 

Tell  me,  pray,  O  tell  me  not. 

Say  not  castles  built  of  gladness, 

Melt  before  the  mounting  years, 

Pooling  all  their  gilded  treasures. 

In  a  rill  of  hopeless  tears. 

Hold,  O  hold  thy  tongue  foreboding 
Days  and  years  of  fruitless  wait; 

Let  undying  Hope  beguile  me 
On,  unwary  of  my  Fate. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


$1} e  Attauirr 

GAZED  into  your  eyes  and  spoke. 
Then  waited  long  an  answer; 

But  thou  didst  only  droop  thy  lids, — 
No  message  came,  “Advance,  sir.’’ 

But  as  I  would  my  conquest  yield, 

Lo!  Heralds  to  implore  me. 

Appeared  in  comers  of  thine  eyes. 
Then  rode  your  cheeks  before  me. 

Ambassadors  of  Love  they  were. 
Dispatched  by  heart  a-flutter; 

And  brought  me  answer  to  my  quest. 
In  words  no  lips  could  utter. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


Soslan  (EoUrge  S’lglus 
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1925 — and  getting  Our  word  of  welcome  to  the  class  of  nineteen 
the  spirit  twenty-five  must  in  due  justice  to  its  members  be 

one  of  remindance.  You  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  your  door  of  opportunity,  looking  forward  to  four  years  of  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  Heights  as  sons  of  Boston  College.  Your  preparatory 
and  high  school  days  are  over.  You  are  now  men,  college  men,  and 
what  is  more  significant,  Boston  College  men.  It  now  remains  for 
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you  to  uphold  that  name,  for  it  is  a  priceless  appellation  to  those 
who  have  borne  it  in  the  past.  You  are  graced  with  the  advantage 
of  studying  under  the  guidance  of  a  peerless  faculty  among  whose 
lists  are  recounted  the  names  of  some  of  the  foremost  lecturers  and 
scholars  of  the  day.  They  are  ever  at  your  service,  devoting  whole 
lifetimes  to  the  education  of  youth  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

Consequently  it  behooves  you  to  be  men,  to  make  an  added 
effort,  that  their  strivings  in  your  case  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Whatever  your  inclinations  may  be  in  regard  to  college  in  general, 
your  first  duty  lies  in  your  academic  work,  but  the  important 
branch  of  your  activities  outside  of  class  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  college  has  many  activities,  in  one  of  which  at  least  every  stu¬ 
dent  can  and  should  find  a  place.  But  one  word  of  advice — if  your 
forte  is  athletics,  remember  that  your  success  will  be  true  and 
complete  only  when  enhanced  wTith  modesty. 

To  be  a  true  son  of  Boston  College,  two  cardinal,  indispensable, 
virtues  are  required.  You  can  never  be  a  quitter  and  you  must 
always  be  a  gentleman.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  college,  the  very 
soul  of  the  institution  and  it  remains  for  you  to  assimilate  it,  to  be 
true  to  it  and  to  take  pride  in  cultivating  it.  And  when  you  get  the 
spirit  you  will  realize  that  there  is  a  brotherhood  on  the  Heights 
that  is  inspired,  not  only  by  the  grandeur  of  the  collegiate  Gothic 
buildings  that  crown  the  Heights,  but  by  the  imperishable  ideals 
of  the  men  that  placed  them  there. 


about  ourselves  The  Stylus  is  the  literary  magazine  of  Boston 

College.  Places  on  its  staff  are  open  to  under¬ 
graduates  who  have  shown  literary  ability,  and  in  the  business 
department  to  those  who  make  first  application  and  possess  the 
necessary  experience.  The  entire  undergraduate  body  is  asked  to 
contribute  to  its  pages  that  it  may  become  more  truly  a  representa- 
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tive  publication  of  the  literary  work  of  the  college.  Every  contri¬ 
bution  of  literary  worth  will  be  published. 

October  The  Month  of  the  Rosary !  A  word  to  call  attention  to 
the  most  beautiful  religious  practice  of  all  times — the 
Holy  Rosary  and  our  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remind  the  student  body  of  the  rewards  that  an  added 
act  of  devotion  will  bring.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  nothing  should  be 
more  tender  than  the  faith  of  the  strong  in  our  Holy  Mother  during 
this,  Her  month  of  the  Rosary. 


THE  KLAN  In  a  day  of  sensational  journalism,  the  New  York 
World  has  effected  by  far  the  greatest  coup  de  grace  of 
modern  newspaperdom  in  its  exposure  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  If 
the  evidence  submitted  by  the  World  is  true,  it  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  its  fearless  and  blunt  exposition  of  what  may 
purport  to  be  a  crusade  of  bigotry.  It  would  require,  however, 
much  less  proof  than  that  which  has  been  offered,  to  indicate  clearly 
that  an  organization  which  plays  upon  the  racial  and  religious 
prejudices  of  a  free  and  supposedly  democratic  people,  cannot  en¬ 
force  justice  or  cause  a  shaky  judicial  system  to  become  more 
positive  in  its  decisions.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  more  likely  that 
such  a  powerful  organization  with  such  a  positive  limitation  of 
membership  will  only  render  a  bad  condition  of  legal  methods  worse. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  will  extend  its  regu¬ 
lating  hand  to  intercede  for  an  innocent  negro  haled  into  a  Georgia 
court?  Or  will  it  be  possible  that  when  a  Kleagle  is  undeniably 
convicted  of  some  crime,  the  Klan  will  see  to  it  that  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  punishment  is  doled  out  to  their  former  officer  and  fellow 
Klansman?  One  of  the  night  riders  might  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  to  both  questions — and  we  could  then  pin  him  to  the  questions 
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_ Is  your  order  fraternal  or  will  it  enforce  the  law  even  in  the  case 

of  your  own  members?  If  it  means  truly  to  enforce  justice  for  all, 
why  not  admit  all  to  its  ranks?  What  is  there  in  the  creed  or  color 
of  a  man  that  would  prevent  him  from  becoming  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  your  scheme  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  promulgate  the 
pure  principles  of  Americanism?  To  allow  a  strictly  sectarian 
organization  which  relies  upon  the  prejudices  of  its  members  for 
its  strength,  to  enforce  justice  for  all  the  people  is  swift  democratic 
suicide  and  a  resultant  condition  of  national  justice  as  bad  or  even 
worse  than  the  blackest  Czarism. 

A  few  months  ago,  before  the  Klan  was  exposed,  a  pamphlet 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor,  containing  the  most  scurrilous 
statements  and  accusations  against  the  Catholic  faith  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  was  entitled  “The  Papal  Curse”  and  its  purpose  visibly 
was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  against  the  Church.  At 
any  rate  the  document  could  not  have  been  meant  for  the  eyes  of 
an  intelligent  clientele  for  the  facts  were  garbled,  when  used,  and 
every  conceivable  kind  of  a  false  statement  was  offered  in  a  wild 
effort  to  produce  an  inflammatory  effect.  Its  readers  were  adjured 
to  “rise  up  against  the  Catholics”  and  to  “dash  the  heads  of  the 
children  against  the  stones.” 

When  the  Klan  was  exposed,  a  remarkable  similarity  in  phrase¬ 
ology  and  style  was  noticed  between  this  “Papal  Curse”  and  articles 
published  and  proven  to  have  been  published  by  the  Klan.  If  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  enrich  its  leaders,  increase  its 
enrollment,  and  augment  its  power  by  means  of  the  fanaticism  of 
the  ignorant  of  the  country,  the  iniquitous  circle  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  condemned  by  every  man  who  can  dare  to  raise  his  head  to 
say  that  he  is  a  real  American.  Again,  we  hold  that  although  it 
may  seem  at  times  that  our  courts  are  not  what  they  should  be,  it 
cannot  remain  for  a  horde  of  sheeted  night-riders  or  any  sectional 
or  fraternal  organization  to  attempt  to  enforce  justice,  else  we  have 
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woefully  misunderstood  the  sense  and  idea  of  Americanism  and 
justice  which  our  forefathers  made  so  certain  to  transmit  to  us. 
The  New  York  World  and  supporting  newspapers  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  for  the  determined  stand  that  they  have  made  upon  such 
sterling  principles. 

Timothy  A.  McInerny,  ’22, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


THE  RETURN 


lomt 

Some  of  us  “started  with  the  gun”  and  many  of  us 
started  with  several  days’  handicap, — spent  in  rest¬ 
ing  up  after  the  strenuous  summer  vacation — but,  at  any  rate  the 
whole  school  is  now  back  in  its  old  stride  and  settling  down  to  the 
grinding  pace  of  another  year.  The  past  summer  has  spent  itself  in 
diverse  ways,  varying  with  the  good  luck  or  ill-luck  of  the  different 
students.  Some  have  returned  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  a  good  education  which  the  school  of  hard  work  has  taught  them, 
while  the  jobless  ones  are  glad  to  get  away  from  the  monotony  of 
a  workless — though,  perhaps,  not  idle, — summer.  Many  of  us  prob¬ 
ably  can  register  ourselves  as  members  of  the  latter  class,  due  to 
the  industrial  depression  of  the  times,  but  work  or  no  work,  we’re 
glad  to  return  to  the  Heights  once  more.  Our  numbers  have  grown 
since  last  September  and  now  we  point  with  pride  to  the  towers 
which  surmount  the  building  that  houses  more  than  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  We  wonder  what  the  handful  of  ’71  men  think 
of  their  college  today  with  its  Senior  class  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
students. 

freshman  To  the  horde  of  Freshmen  that  have  poured  in  on  us, 
we  extend  a  hearty  and  sincere  welcome.  In  the  months 
and  years  to  come  we  hope  that  you  may  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
the  real  B.  S.  spirit  and  count  it  not  a  meaningless  phrase.  Every 
phase  of  collegiate  life  lies  open  to  you  if  you  have  but  the  will  and 
desire  to  enter  upon  it.  B.  C.’s  proudest  boast  is  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  real  democracy  and  lives  up  to  her  ideal  in  that  respect.  Neither 
wealth  nor  social  prestige  count  one  jot  or  tittle  and  the  humblest 
Freshman  is  the  equal  of  the  proudest  Senior.  We  ask  you,  then, 
members  of  the  Class  of  1925,  to  look  about  you  at  the  various  col¬ 
lege  activities.  Choose  for  yourselves  the  ones  you  are  best  fitted 
for, — athletics,  debating,  journalism,  literary  work,  dramatics  and 
all  the  other  branches  that  beckon  to  you, — and  then  work  for  the 
success  of  that  organ  of  college  life  which  you  have  chosen.  Work 
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always  for  the  advancement  of  B.  C.  and  accept  the  responsibilities 
which  may  fall  to  yonr  lot  and  you  will  be  a  true  son  of  Boston 
College.  Shrink  from  participation  in  college  activities  and  shirk 
your  tasks  and  responsibilities  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  2.30 
Lake  Street  track  stars  and  you  cast  a  great  shadow  of  blame  over 
your  college  life  and  disappoint  yourself  in  your  ideal  of  a  college. 

faculty  New  faces  have  appeared  and  many  of  the  old,  familiar 
changes  faces  of  high  school  days  have  returned  once  more  to  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  while  several  of  our  friends  of  the 
past  have  left  us  for  other  climes.  With  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
past  we  welcome  once  more  Rev.  Albert  H.  Klocke,  S.J.,  whose  activ¬ 
ities  as  a  scholastic  at  B.  C.  High  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 

The  Botolphian,  the  best  among  the  many  high  school  magazines 

* 

of  the  East.  Another  pleasure  is  to  greet  the  familiar  face  of  Rev. 
Joseph  F.  Beglan,  S.J.,  whom  we  also  knew  as  a  scholastic  at  the 
High  School  and  the  able  director  of  the  Bapst  Debating  Society 
in  those  happy  days.  Rev.  Clarence  S.  Shaffrey,  S.J.,  has  returned 
once  more  after  a  year’s  absence  spent  in  Woodstock  at  his  studies, 
and  he  will  administer  the  affairs  in  the  Biology  course  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  Rev.  George  Hanlon,  S.J.,  Rev.  Daniel  Crowley,  S.J.,  Rev. 
John  J.  Dwyer,  S.J.,  Rev.  Florence  M.  Gillis,  S.J.,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  Walsh,  S.J.,  are  the  new  professors  who  have  been  transferred 
to  the  college.  Rev.  John  J.  Dwyer,  S.J.,  will  direct  the  activities 
of  The  Stylus  for  the  coming  year,  and  Rev.  Florence  M.  Gillis, 
S.J.,  will  act  as  moderator  of  the  college  weekly.  Among  our  friends 
who  have  departed  from  the  college  staff  are  Rev.  Ignatius  W.  Cox, 
S.J.,  transferred  to  Fordham  University;  Rev.  Joseph  Keith,  S.J., 
transferred  to  Georgetown  University,  and  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Kienle, 
S.J.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Countie,  S.J.,  who  have  returned  to  their 
studies  at  Woodstock. 

golden  The  year  1922  spells  a  very  momentous  occasion  in  the 
jubilee  history  of  Boston  College,  for  it  marks  the  fiftieth  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  college.  On  that  great  anniversary  it 
is  expected  that  the  new  science  building,  the  first  of  that  series  of 
buildings  erected  as  a  result  of  the  popular  subscription  of  the 
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people  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  will  be  formally  opened.  Our 
growth  has  been  slow  but  steady  during  the  half  century  since  the 
first  class  of  B.  C.  left  her  halls  on  James  Street;  but  a  new  era 
has  dawned  and  our  growth  within  the  coming  decade  will  be  twice 
that  of  the  past  two  decades.  Boston  College  is  an  institution.  Her 
struggle  for  existence  is  over  and  the  future  appears  most  promising. 

subturri  Realizing  the  fact  that  they  are  the  golden  jubilee 
class,  the  Seniors  have  laid  plans  for  the  most  eventful 
year  of  any  graduating  class.  Already  the  work  of  getting  out  the 
year  book  is  in  progress,  and  the  newly-elected  editor,  Clement  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Hyde  Park,  has  appointed  the  following  staff  of  department 
heads.  They  will  have  a  large  corps  of  assistants  to  aid  them  in 
their  monumental  task  of  producing  a  year  book  that  will  surpass 
any  and  all  of  the  past  issues.  Managing  Editor,  Daniel  J.  Mc- 
Sweeney;  Business  Manager,  Henry  E.  Foley;  Advertising  Manager, 
Charles  A.  Tucker;  Assistant  Editors,  Walter  Graham,  John  Carey, 
T.  A.  Mclnerny  and  Arthur  McNeil;  Alumni  Editor,  Gerald  Deely; 
Sports  Editor,  Paul  Duffley;  Society  Editor,  Charles  McMorrow; 
Photo  Editor,  Cornelius  Sherlock ;  Art  Editors,  Leo  Flynn,  Leonard 
Healy,  and  Charles  A.  McCarthy;  and  Oratorical  Editor,  John 
Consodine. 

growth  We  have  observed  that  two  new  physics  laboratories 
have  been  constructed  in  our  absence  and  fully  equipped 
through  the  generosity  of  two  great  friends  of  the  college,  His 
Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell  and  the  Pliilomatheia  Club. 
Our  deepest  appreciation  goes  out  to  His  Eminence,  whose  gift 
included  a  complete  radio  telephone  equipment,  and  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Philomatheia  Club  who  equipped  the  physics  research  lab¬ 
oratory.  The  excavation  for  the  new  Science  Building  is  under 
way  and  the  huge  rocks  for  its  construction  are  piling  up  on  one 
side  of  the  campus. 

musical  Feeling  keenly  the  loss  of  their  beloved  director,  Prof. 
clubs  George  Lowell  Tracy,  the  B.  C.  musical  clubs  have  entered 
upon  another  season.  In  the  death  of  Prof.  Tracy,  the 
musical  world  lost  a  widely  known  composer  and  writer  of  music 
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whose  name  is  a  by-word  in  the  concert  and  orchestral  circles  of 
the  United  States.  His  memory  will  live  on  through  the  years  to 
come  at  Boston  College  as  the  sweet  tones  of  his  two  famous  B.  C. 
works,  the  “March”  and  “For  the  Heights,”  are  heard  at  the  many 
concerts  of  our  musical  clubs. 

Mr.  Tobin,  S.J.,  the  faculty  director,  announces  that  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  Prof.  T.  Francis  Burke  as  director  and  in¬ 
structor  of  the  musical  clubs. 

Mr.  Burke  comes  from  a  musical  family,  his  father  being  at 
present  a  bandmaster,  his  uncle  a  noted  cornet  soloist  and  band¬ 
master,  and  his  brother  a  professional  violinist.  His  two  sisters 
are  organists  and  teachers  of  music.  Mr.  Burke  graduated  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  1908.  He  returned  to  the 
Conservatory  and  studied  composition  under  G.  W.  Chadwick  and 
fugue  with  Stuart  Mason.  For  eleven  years  he  served  as  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Brockton.  He  was  organ¬ 
ist  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  of  Boston  and  is  now 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Somerville. 
Mr.  Burke  has  had  long  experience  in  both  band  and  orchestra, 
practically  as  a  player,  theoretically  as  an  arranger  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  His  specialty  at  present  is  in  glee  club  work  and  vocal  culture. 

This  year  a  large  Glee  Club  of  one  hundred  voices  is  planned 
and  the  large  number  of  applicants  foretells  a  most  successful  year. 
The  orchestra  is  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of 
talented  players.  The  band  loses  Leo  Callanan,  ’21,  but  gains  many 
new  members  from  the  Freshman  class.  Mr.  William  Bigley,  ’22, 
remains  President;  Mr.  Frank  Flynn,  ’22,  Vice-President;  and 
Mr.  Walter  Mayo,  ’23,  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  and  soloist.  Ed 
McGreenery  is  back  as  accompanist,  but  a  great  loss  is  felt  in  the 
departure  of  Fred  Mockler,  ’21,  and  Henry  Mclnerney,  ’21,  who  did 
wonderful  work  as  managers. 

sophomore  With  the  general  wild  acclaim  which  usually  heralds 
the  eventful  day  when  the  immature  Freshman  steps 
into  the  dignified  toga  of  Sophomore,  the  Class  of  1924  plunged  into 
the  mazes  of  rhetoric.  Amid  oratory  and  fireworks  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October,  the  following  men  were  chosen  to  guide  the  ac- 
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tivities  of  the  class  for  the  coming  year,  and  with  best  wishes  for 
their  success  in  promoting  true  B.  C.  spirit  we  hail  John  F.  Mona¬ 
han  of  Roxbury  as  President;  George  Dowd  of  Somerville,  Vice- 
President;  Thomas  Murphy  of  Cambridge  with  the  combined  duties 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Philip  Cleary  of  Roxbury,  who  will 
represent  the  class  in  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  college. 


Charles  A.  Tucker,  ’22. 


Ixrlfanij? 

WHY  AN  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT? 

This  question  must  have  arisen  at  some  time,  naturally ;  other¬ 
wise  the  Exchange  Department  of  college  magazines  would  never 
have  been  invented.  Presumably  it  was  originally  a  list  of  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  the  receipt  of  other  college  magazines.  In  the  process 
of  evolution,  certain  meaningless,  complimentary  remarks  were  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  acknowledgments. 

Without  going  further  into  the  history  of  the  Exchange  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  mere  acknowledgment  of 
magazines  received  and  to  accord  empty  praise  would  not  justify 
the  existence  of  a  separate  department  nor  require  an  editor  to  do 
the  work. 


THE  STYLUS  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  and  scope  of  an  Exchange  De¬ 
partment?  We  wrill  presuppose  that  every  story,  poem  and  essay 
that  appears  in  the  contemporary  college  magazine  is  good — but. 

Now  to  say  a  certain  article  is  good  helps  the  writer  of  the 
article  not  at  all.  For  a  writer  will  never  improve  his  style  or  his 
output  by  being  told  that  he  is  a  good  writer.  He  is  likely  to  believe 
that  he  really  is  a  good  writer.  To  a  college  writer,  this  would  be 
fatal.  Better  let  him  be  told  that  his  article  is  good — but. 

The  Stylus  Exchange  Department  wdll  attempt  to  till  in  the 
other  side  of  the  but ,  with  a  viewr  to  improving  college  literature  in 
general. 

POLICY  OF  THE  STYLUS  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

To  examine  the  works  of  each  college  waiter,  to  point  out  his 
mistakes,  to  suggest  corrections,  is  not  the  aim  of  The  Stylus  Ex¬ 
change  Department.  That  is,  wrriters  will  not  be  criticised  indi¬ 
vidually. 
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It  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  department  to  criticise 
college  magazines  in  general.  Individual  examples  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  prove  or  explain  some  point  in  the  criticism. 

STYLUS  STANDARDS  OF  MEASUREMENT 

We  will  suppose  with  very  good  reasons  that  need  no  explana¬ 
tion  here  that  the  average  college  man  is  incapable  of  producing 
literature  that  will  be  immortal.  The  Exchange  Editor  will  not 
criticise  any  works  that  have  the  earmarks  of  immortality.  The 
criticism  in  this  department  will  not  be  borrowed  from  the  accepted 
critics  of  literature. 

Finally,  this  department  will  lay  down  no  rules  or  formulas 
that  must  be  followed.  It  will  conduct  a  critical  department  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  college  editor. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  FIRST  QUESTION 

The  only  reason  that  justifies  the  existence  of  a  college  exchange 
department  is  this.  No  one  else  in  the  world  besides  a  college  editor 
would  trouble  himself  with  constructively  criticising  a  college 
magazine. 

But  a  college  editor  has  his  views,  perhaps  peculiar,  on  litera¬ 
ture.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  college  man  should  imply  that  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  literature  to  appreciate  what  is  good,  at 
least  in  college  magazines. 

A  GRAIN  OF  SALT 

The  present  editor  has  a  sense  of  humor.  He  will  not  look  for 
masterpieces  of  either  English  or  foreign  literature.  He  does  expect, 
however,  to  find  the  literary  output  of  contemporary  college  maga¬ 
zines  to  measure  up  to  a  college  literary  standard. 

In  the  next  issue,  we  will  discuss  the  college  magazine  short 
story. 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


Alumni 

The  past  of  a  college  is  interesting.  It  is  so  to  the  alumni  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  actors  in  it  and  have  direct  and  tender  ties. 
To  review  the  past  for  them  is  warming  the  soul  with  the  memory 
of  auld  acquaintance,  of  happy  and  sorrowful  events  in  their 
lives,  and  of  once  glorious  hopes — perhaps  now  withered  and  dead. 
To  the  undergraduates  also  the  past  is  no  less  captivating  but  in  a 
different  way.  It  is  romantic.  They  want  to  know  about  the  old 
guard  that  broke  the  trail  before  them.  They  want  to  know  the 
prosperity — or  the  misfortune  of  the  old  guard  because  they  feel 
a  secret  kinship  with  them.  Of  which  all  this  is  leading  us  to  our 
point — that  this  Alumni  Department  has  a  purpose  and  is  not 
merely  a  space-filler.  It  is  the  vista  to  the  past;  it  is  the  linking 
bond  between  the  past  and  present  in  the  life  of  the  college.  So  if 
you  don’t  care  to  read  it,  give  it  your  support  when  you  can  by 
sending  in  some  news  and  if  you  do  care  to — send  in  news,  too. 

We  have  a  communication  from  Dr.  E.  McCarthy  of  Cambridge. 
It  contains  a  eulogy  of  Edward  J.  Brandon,  late  city  clerk  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  E.  Doody,  P.R.,  also  of  Cambridge. 
Edward  J.  Brandon,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  know, 
took  his  A.B.  in  ’83  and  was  ever  a  loyal  son  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  supported  B.  C.  athletics  zealously  and  unselfishly  when  such 
spirit  was  without  its  present  glory.  May  his  memory  be  honored. 

The  Late  City  Clerk,  Edward  J.  Brandon 

A  Good  Catholic,  a  Good  Citizen,  a  Good  Public  Official 

The  memory  of  Edward  J.  Brandon,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  City  Clerk  of  Cambridge,  was  suitably  honored  on  last 
Monday  evening  by  the  presentation  to  the  City  of  a  portrait  of  him 
to  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall  where  he  had  served  the  community  so 
courteously  and  efficiently  during  his  long  term  of  office.  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Potter,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  made  the  presen- 
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tation  which  was  accepted  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  Quinn.  Addresses 
were  made  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  Quinn,  Hon.  Walter  C.  Wardwell, 
former  mayor,  Mr.  Gilbert  A.  A.  Pevey,  former  City  Solicitor  and 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Doody. 

Father  Doody’s  Address 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  see  this  portrait  here  in  the  City  Hall.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  in  the  artist’s  studio  when  it  was  nearly 
finished.  It  was  then  unframed  and  unplaced.  Tonight  it  fills  my 
eye  and  my  heart  with  satisfaction.  The  framing  of  the  portrait 
and  the  suitable  placing  of  it  here  in  the  City  Hall  where  Mr.  Bran¬ 
don  spent  his  life  so  usefully  and  honorably  supply  whatever  was 
needed  to  the  artist’s  work — if  I  may  say  it. 

The  difference  made  by  the  framing  and  the  placing  of  the  por¬ 
trait  recalls  an  afternoon’s  experience  in  the  New  Hampshire  moun¬ 
tains  many  years  ago: 

The  scenery  was  beautiful :  mountain  ranges  stretched  away  to 
the  horizon  and  reached  to  the  heavens;  sweet  valleys  nestled  be¬ 
tween  them  here  and  there  and  the  glory  of  color  in  the  sky  above 
and  in  the  foliage  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  below  gave  a 
gorgeous  beauty  that  was  entrancing.  What  could  add  to  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  that  fairy  scene?  Who  could  have  thought  it  possible 
to  enhance  its  beauty — least  of  all  by  darkness  and  storm. 

But  suddenly  darkness  enshrouded  heaven  and  earth,  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents  and  all  the  beauty  was  gone;  till — as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  had  come — the  darkness  cleared  away  and  though  heavy 
rain  continued  to  fall  for  some  time  the  sun  returned  in  all  its  glory 
and  the  most  beautiful  rainbow  I  have  ever  seen  rose  from  earth  to 
sky  and  reached  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  its  sup¬ 
porting  pillars  on  either  side  resting  literally  on  the  ground,  pillars 
as  solid,  it  would  seem,  as  if  built  by  a  mason  of  brilliant  precious 
stones.  There  it  stood  in  the  valley  in  all  its  wondrous  beauty,  not 
half  a  mile  away,  and  as  we  looked  through  its  prismatic  portals 
we  saw  a  marvelous  transfiguration  of  the  beautiful  scene  beyond. 
It  was  glorified  instantaneously  before  our  very  eyes  and  we  felt 
as  did  the  Apostles  on  the  Mountain  of  the  Transfiguration  that  it 
was  good  to  be  there. 


ALUMNI 


ID  I 

And  so  tonight,  I  am  sure  that  the  artist's  genius  with  the 
material  help  of  frame  and  place  and  illuminated  by  the  magic  rain¬ 
bow  of  memory  in  every  one’s  mind  will  bring  before  us  all  that 
radiant,  kindly  personality,  that  good  man,  that  good  citizen,  that 
good  husband  and  father,  that  good,  practical  Christian  whom  we 
knew  as  Edward  J.  Brandon.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  needed  the 
sudden  storm  of  his  taking  away  to  give  us  our  rainbow  memory  of 
him,  to  enable  us  to  see  in  him  the  beautiful,  sterling  virtues  that 

were  his  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

I  knew  Mr.  Brandon  from  his  boyhood,  longer  it  would  seem 
than  any  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  known  him  well  and  to  have  enjoyed  from  first  to  last  the 
charm  and  blessing  of  his  friendship.  There  are  two  incidents  in  my 
relations  with  him  which  for  me  enshrine  his  memory  as  the  rain¬ 
bow  did  the  mountain  scene  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Histori¬ 
cally  those  incidents  were  my  first  meeting  with  him  and  my  very 
last,  a  few  days  before  he  died.  Both  were  simple  but  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  him. 

My  first  meeting  and  talking  with  Mr.  Brandon  was  in  his  school 
days  at  Boston  College.  It  chanced  that  he  and  I  met  one  day  after 
classes  were  over  and  walked  down  town  together.  That  was  long 
ago — in  the  year  ’78  or  ’79  probably — but  the  memory  of  that  walk 
and  the  bright,  happy,  good  boy  who  walked  with  me  that  day  has 
remained  ever  since.  The  boy  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  man  to 
be — for  all  the  days  of  all  the  years  since  have  found  Edward  J. 
Brandon,  bright,  cheery,  courteous,  kind  and  good.  The  qualities 
suggested  by  these  words  have  been  truly  his  all  his  life. 

My  last  meeting  with  Mr.  Brandon  was  on  the  night  of  the  com¬ 
plimentary  banquet  to  Captain  James  E.  Murray.  After  the  festivi¬ 
ties  were  over — during  which  he  had  been,  as  he  always  was  on 
such  occasions,  one  of  the  chief  actors,  bright  and  sparkling  in  per¬ 
sonality  and  speech — Mr.  Brandon  with  kindly  insistence  offered  to 
take  me  home  in  his  car  and  some  few  minutes  later  with  a  simple 
“Thank  you”  and  a  mutual  “Good  night”  we  parted  at  my  door  never 
to  meet  again.  These  are  the  two  little  incidents  which  were  “the 
beginning  and  the  end”  of  my  relations  with  the  man  whose  memory 
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we  are  honoring  tonight.  Simple  enough  but  typical  of  the  sweet 
kindliness  of  the  man  all  his  life. 

Between  those  two  incidents  as  between  the  glorious  pillars  of 
a  rainbow  I  see  the  panorama  of  his  beautiful  life,  I  see  the  man  you 
have  known  all  these  years : 

“Integer  vitae ,  sclerisque  purus — •” 

a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  without  guile,  a  man  respected  by  all  peo¬ 
ple  whatever  their  politics  or  race  or  creed,  a  successful  man  who 
achieved  success  by  dint  of  solid  merit,  a  man  who  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  was  sweet,  courteous,  kind,  affable,  a  man  whose  delight 
it  was  to  say  a  kind  word,  to  do  a  kind  deed. 

His  life,  as  has  been  said  here  tonight,  was  the  life  of  a  sincere 
Christian,  full  of  faith,  upright,  edifying.  He  cherished  all  his  life 
long  the  simple  faith  and  innocence  of  his  boyhood.  He  was  the 
type  and  model  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  setting  a  high  standard, 
quite  unconsciously,  for  all  men  to  follow.  His  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  community :  Cambridge  suffered  when  he  died  and  his 
Catholic  fellow  citizens  suffered  for  he  was  all  his  years  one  of 
our  best. 

I  feel  that  these  are  the  things  which  are  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Cambridge  people  and  of  his  many  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  up  and  down  the  state  when  they  speak  of  Edward  J.  Brandon. 
And  feeling  and  knowing  that,  I  have  one  wish  and  one  prayer  in 
both  of  which  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me.  My  wish  when  I  hear 
people  speak  of  Mr.  Brandon  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Boyle 
O’Reilly : 


“When  friends  look  back  from  the  years  to  be 
God  grant  they  may  say  such  things  of  me.” 

My  prayer  is  but  a  slight  paraphrase  of  Lionel  Johnson: 

“Gracious  God  keep  him  and  grant  that  we  may  see 
That  unforgettably  most  gracious  friend 
In  the  never-ending  end.” 


ALUMNI 
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Lukie,  the  fearless,  and  his  rough  and  ready  teammate  Frank 
Morrissey,  are  giving  football  fundamentals  at  Canisius.  Jimmy 
Fitz  is  helping  the  young  idea  in  football  at  Portland  (Me.)  High. 

Dr.  John  F.  Hopkins,  ’16,  is  resident  physician  at  Mattapan  Hos¬ 
pital,  we  hear. 


Phil  Corrigan,  field  general  extraordinary,  is  athletic  coach  at 
the  Abbott  School,  Farmington,  Me.  John  Burke,  ’15,  is  acting  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Gloucester  High  School. 

Morgan  T.  Ryan,  A.B.,  ’21,  our  w.  k.  “silver-tongued”  has  turned 
professional  and  is  now  doling  out  his  healthy  palaver  to  the  Sales 
psychology  class  of  the  II.  V.  Greene  Co. 

Richard  McShane,  ’20,  who  was  an  excellent  debater  while  in 
college,  after  spending  one  year  at  the  seminary,  has  gone  to  Rome  to 
further  his  studies. 

George  Gardner  Holland,  ’17,  is  with  the  Boston  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser.  George  is  desk  editor. 

Charles  Coyle,  ’21,  is  accomplishing  things  down  in  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Before  the  bar.  Joseph  J.  Hurley,  ’16,  P.  N.  Petrocelli,  ’17, 
and  John  A.  McCarthy,  ’17,  have  passed  the  state  bar  exams. 

Investors  and  others!  Leonard  Rooney,  ’21,  is  handling  invest¬ 
ments  for  the  Mass.  Bonding  Co. 

Ben  Donovan,  ’19,  is  teaching  at  Mechanic  Arts.  Ben  also  spe¬ 
cialized  in  education  at  C.  U. 

Tom  Foynes,  ’21,  and  J.  B.  Donohue,  ’21,  both  of  whom  served 
as  editors  for  college  publications,  are  now  with  the  Boston  Post. 

Harold  J.  Sullivan,  ’21,  is  in  California  on  the  staff  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 
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Ed  Breau,  our  track  man  ’21,  is  a  teacher-coach  at  Dedham 
High. 

The  newspapers  of  recent  date  report  Major  John  B.  Atkinson, 
’16,  has  surrendered.  Although  the  Major  served  with  distinction 
in  the  World  War  he  capitulated  when  the  little  blind  god  turned 
his  artillery  on  him.  The  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  Mr.  Atkinson 
lives  in  Cambridge  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Atkinson  Blumenfeld, 
leather  merchants.  Miss  Louise  M.  O’Shea,  a  Notre  Dame  alumna, 
is  his  betrothed. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


UB 

Eastern  Champions  1920 !  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth 
are  now  nursing  many  of  that  football  team.  It  is  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  and,  perhaps,  impossible  to  explain  the  methods  employed  by 
large  colleges  in  attracting  “stars”  from  the  smaller  colleges.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  Boston  College  has  suffered  severely 
from  this  practice,  not  only  in  the  past  year,  but  for  several  years. 
It  seems  unfair  that  men  made  and  developed  in  the  small  colleges, 
should  be  assimilated  by  the  large  colleges,  as  soon  as  they  require 
any  degree  of  fame.  Graduation  and  these  other  causes  have  left 
Coach  Cavanaugh  with  but  few  veterans  to  face  the  1921  campaign. 

Around  this  nucleus,  “Cav”  must  build  a  team  to  meet  the 
strenuous  schedule  of  1921.  Kelleher,  Liston,  J.  Doyle,  Kelley  and 
Captain  Comerford  remain.  Fortunately,  many  likely  candidates 
have  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  class  and  are  rapidly  developing  in 
the  “Cavanaugh  school  of  football.”  Darling,  W.  Doyle,  McManus,  S. 
Mullen,  Paton,  Keahane,  Elberv  and  Comelli  seem  to  be  the  most 
promising  of  the  new  men.  Many  substitutes,  with  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  are  worthy  of  positions.  Of  these,  Mathews,  Hughes,  Koslow- 
ski,  Duffy,  Patten  are  sure  to  be  seen  in  most  lineups. 

The  backfiekl  appears  to  be  stronger  fortified  than  the  line,  with 
Darling,  Liston,  Kelleher,  Mathews  and  Patten  as  experienced  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  line  remains  as  the  serious  problem  and,  no  doubt,  “Cav” 
will  spend  most  of  his  time  in  development  and  reconstruction. 
Doyle,  Kelley,  Keahane,  Paton,  Koslowski,  Elbery,  McManus,  Rear¬ 
don,  W.  Doyle  and  N.  O’Brien  are  all  working  hard  for  positions 
from  tackle  to  tackle.  Captain  Comerford,  Hughes,  Hickey,  Duffey 
are  all  speeding  up  for  end  positions. 

The  student  body  has  faith  in  Coaches  Cavanaugh  and  Joy  and 
with  the  prospects  improving  every  day,  let  us  hope  that  by  Dec. 
1st  we  can  look  back  on  another  successful  football  season. 
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B.  C.  13— B.  U.  0 

On  a  certain  day  last  spring,  B.  U.  students  returned  to  their 
campus  to  celebrate  a  baseball  victory  over  their  fellow  city  col¬ 
legians  at  University  Heights.  Lawyers,  business  men  and  secre¬ 
taries  joined  in  convivial  joy.  Their  cheers  and  college  songs  drew 
an  immense  crowd  of  curious  Bostonians,  who  were  speedily  in¬ 
formed  of  their  victory. 

But  revenge  is  sweet ;  B.  C.  13 — B.  U.  0,  the  result  of  the  open¬ 
ing  game  at  University  Heights. 

Seriously,  we  cannot  boast  of  much.  The  playing  of  the  team 
was  not  a  revelation.  No  one  had  expected  it.  Let  it  suffice  that  in 
the  first  game,  the  team  has  shown  promise  of  power,  even  though 
its  play  may  have  been  crude.  As  a  club,  they  showed  the  results 
of  the  Cavanaugh  system  and  the  new  men,  especially,  performed 
well.  Darling  and  Mathews  were  our  shining  lights.  Captain 
Comerford  and  “Jimmie”  Liston  were  handicapped  by  leg  injuries 
and  were  not  capable  of  giving  their  best.  Jim  Doyle  also  was  forced 
to  the  side  lines  by  a  serious  shoulder  injury. 

B.  U.  showed  a  well  developed  overhead  game,  but  relied  for  the 
most  part  on  a  straight  game.  The  line,  as  expected,  will  have  to 
be  strengthened,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  optimistic.  Let 
them  have  our  support ! 

T.  Edmund  Garrity,  ’23. 


Four-piece  Suits — Sport  Suit  with  extra  Golf  Trousers  $40.  The 
Continental. 

Stetson  and  Mallory  Hats.  Continental ,  Boylston  St. 

Hart ,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes  are  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory. 

Hart ,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Suits  $25,  $35,  $50. 

The  Continental.  Two  Stores,  Franklin  at  Washington  and  Boyls¬ 
ton  at  Washington. 


JORDAN  MARSH  CO. 

BOSTON 


A  Distinctive 

T  opcoat 

For  College  Men  at 

35 00 

Just  the  type  of  topcoat  that  college  men 
call  right.  These  come  in  regular  and 
square  shoulder  models  in  fine  herring¬ 
bone  and  unfinished  worsted  cloths;  one 
mixture  in  black  and  white  and  another 
in  tan  and  white. 

Soft  Shirts 

at  2'50 

With  collar  and  neck  band  attached;  per¬ 
fect  fit  guaranteed.  Made  of  good  quality 
materials  that  assure  satisfactory  service. 


For  everything  that  men  wear,  and  for  nearly  everything 
that  men  use,  this  store  has  been  a  favorite 
shopping  place  for  years. 


“It  is  better  to  start  a  bank  account  than  to  wish  you 
had  Save  securely,  systematically  and  sufficiently. 

— Chas.  J.  O’Malley 

Checking  and  Savings  Accounts 

Solicited 

FEDERAL  TRUST 
COMPANY 

Savings  Deposits  go  on  Interest  Monthly.  Last 
Dividend  at  Rate  of  5% 

JOS.  H.  O’NEIL/,  President 

CORNER  DEVONSHIRE  AND  WATER  STREETS 

BOSTON 


Established  1871 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Athletic  Outfitters 
Service  Quality 

Reliable  equipment  for 
FOOTBALL 

BASKETBALL 

TRACK 

—  and  all  — 

INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

844  Washington  Street 
Boston  8, 


Compliments  of 


The  College 
Lunch  Room 


Main  Store  at 
433  MARKET  STREET 
BRIGHTON 

Catering 

Charles  E.  Wellington,  Prop. 


Massachusetts 


COMPLETE  ASSORTMENTS  OF 


CLOTHING 
FURNISHINGS 
HATS,  SHOES 

FOR  COLLEGE  MEN 


o.fycrtXfr rv 

THE  •  SERVICE  •  STORE-' 


o. 


Compliments  of 

William  J.  Dooley 


Telephone  Connection 

Rhodes  Bros.  Co. 

Groceries  and 
Provisions 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

170  to  174  MASS.  AVE. 

256  to  260  WARREN  ST. 
(Rox.  Dist.) 

10  and  11  HARVARD  SQ. 
BROOKLINE  -  BOSTON 


International 
Trust  Company 

45  MILK  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BRANCHES 

115  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON 

UPHAMS  CORNER  FIELDS  CORNER 

DORCESTER 

HYDE  PARK  ROSLINDALE 


Capital . $2,000,000.00 

Surplus . $2,000,000.00 

Assets  Over  $40,000,000.00 


At  Christmas  — 

— your  portrait  by  recognized  art¬ 
ists — your  simple  message  of 
friendship — your  gift  alone,  un- 
fading  and  priceless  —  your 
consummate  expression  of  re¬ 
gard — the  reproduction  of  your¬ 
self. 


Special  rates  extended  to  students  of 
Boston  College 


161  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  858 
164  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  2687 

New  York  Studios 
306-392  Fifth  Avenue 

Phila.  Studio  -  1311  Walnut  St. 


P.  F.  O’Keefe 

Advertising 

Agency 

Newspaper  -  Magazine 
General  Advertising 

45  Bromfield  Street 

Boston  Mass. 


TWO  NATIONAL  FAVORITES 

WAITT  &  BOND 

BLACKSTONE  CIGAR 

WAITT  &  BOND 

TOTEM  CIGAR 

- Hygienical  ly  Made - 


The  Old  Corner  Book  Store 

( Incorporated ) 

Standard  -  and  -  New  Books 


27  and  29  BROMFIELD  STREET  -  BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS  TELEPHONE  7069  MAIN 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributor 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Food  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


Compliments  of 

District  Attorney 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


—  USE  — 

You  Can  Buy 

BRIGHAM’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

/ownetj's 

^~^hocolate$ 

College  Lunch  Room 

College  Lunch  Room 

Special  Discount 

We  take  the  medium  of  The 
Stylus  to  advise  the  students  of 
Boston  College  that  we  will  be 
pleased  to  allow  them  a  special 
discount  on  all  purchases  made 
at  our  store. 

s&Mecfc Goods 

286  Devonshire  St  Boston  Mass. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 

12-19  Beach  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 

Collins  &  Fairbanks 

Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Company 

383  WASHINGTON  STREET 

BOSTON 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and 
Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools 

and  Colleges 

Men’s  Hats,  Coats,  Caps, 
Gloves 

62  and  64  ESSEX  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

J.  L.  Hammett  Company 

Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

- School  Supplies - 

Two  Stores: 

Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  GALLIVAN 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Under  Langham  Hotel 

Kendall  Square  Cambridge 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 

Engravers  Stationers 
Printers 


Dance  Invitations 
Dance  Orders 
Fountain  Pens 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Typewriter  Papers 
Students’  Bags 


Stationery  Supplies,  Fountain 
Pens,  Leather  Specialties 
Brass  Goods 


57-01  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOOD’S 


Old  fashioned 

ICECREAM 


Tradt  Mark  Registered 


Freshman  to  Freshman 

Say,  the  best-dressed  men  at  B.  C.  all  seem 
to  buy  their  clothes  at  TAJjBOT’S,  and 
claim  they  save  money  doing  it.  Guess 
I’ll  try  them  myself. 


Compliments  of 

A  Friend 


THE  STYLUS  IS  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE 

OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

READ  IT  WRITE  FOR  IT 

ADVERTISE  IN  IT 


(Eomplimenta  of  ®ur  Hahtypr  itettba 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

DANIEL  H.  COAKLEY 

141  Milk  Street 

20  Pemberton  Square 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

-f 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

73  Tremont  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

18  Tremont  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

Barristers’  Hall 

18  Tremont  Street 

ROBERT  GALLAGHER 

WILLIAM  J.  GOOD 

18  Tremont  Street 

68  Devonshire  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

A.  FRANCIS  HARRINGTON 

43  Tremont  Street 

Pemberton  Building 

JOHN  J.  HAYES 

JOHN  C.  JOHNSTON 

294  Washington  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

domplimentB  of  (@ur  ffiatogrr  jFripntia 


THOMAS  D.  LAVELLE 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

40  Court  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

GEORGE  F.  McINERNY 

Sears  Building 

835-836  State  Mutual  Building 

Worcester 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

6  Beacon  Street 

15  Congress  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

JOSEPH  C.  PELLETIER 

40  Court  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

MICHAEL  A.  SULLIVAN 

68  Devonshire  Street 

7  AVater  Street 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

60  State  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

Compliments  of 

18  Tremont  Street 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 
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